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FULL-FASHIONED / REINFORCED HOSIERY 


Dixie durene is available to knitters of full-fashioned hosiery in any required count. 


Every pound is specially inspected for use on full-fashioned machines. When you went 


to add weer, use Dixie durene—a product of controlled manufacture. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY £¢ 
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A.) 
TRUE COST is the Price divided by Years pT / 
of Service. 350,000 VERTICAL DRIVE a U N F R S 


VEEDER-ROOT Pick Counters are giv- 





ing service since installation—some for 


15 years... The certainty of a « ™e pe 3, 
trouble-free installation is assured eo "So 4 be 


by a WRITTEN 5-year Guarantee. 
TRUE COST as measured by 


long-term performance is gl S 
the point we would like to 3 Ps € per 


discuss with you NOW py 


before you buy. Write 3 
or wire. » » 4 68 
— pin to your 
Co UPON: business letterhead wane O O 
Send us your survey and analysis of mill « 


operating costs, with information on : 


the new GREEN COUNTER for free : INCORPORATED 
trial installation. » >» >». MARTFORD, CONN.,GREENVILLE, S.C. 


year 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton d Atlanta, Ga Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year: $2.0 
for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign countries, $2.00 per year. Enters i as second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of Mar h 3, 1879 
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The Wise Men 
of Old 


Followed the Star 
That Siqnalled a New 
Era inthe Relations of Men 


In the 
Spirit of Christmas 


and with Inquisitive 

aU) mm Ore) ane (8(2) a) mm & 6) 4)> 

let Us Face the New Year 
With Faith in Ourselves 

Our Country and Our Industry 


We Wish the Textile Industry 
a Meuy Chraistinas 
and 
a Prespercew New Year 


Draper Corporation 
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Tube Winder 


oe-j})) i ee errr 
ce ee ee " rt , 


The Foster Model 102 


winds tubes of cotton yarn for twister supply in mills 
making ply yarns. Dyeing tubes for all dyeing package 
systems. Tubes for any work that does not require precise 
wind lay of yarn. 


The combination of automatic threading parts and high 
winding speed in the Model 102 has lowered yarn manu- 
facturing costs and brought economy in power and floor 


space. 


Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
FRED P. BROOKS, REPRESENTATIVE, P. O. BOX 941, ATLANTA, GA. 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING 





COTTON 


It was running well—probably as good 





as it ever ran. But a new ear offered 


you refinements over the old car — 


it was more modern — it was faster 


—and you convinced yourself it 


was more economical to replace it. 


OW,what about your finishing machines? 

They are probably working pretty well, 
and you are making them do—just can’t 
bring yourself to scrap them. 


But just as in the case of your old car — 
you'll find it more economical to replace 
them with new, faster machines which have 


The latest type of Butter- — 
worth Finishin, 
with improved blanket ten- 
sion device. This machine 
plays an important part 
in good San forizing. 


BUTTERWORTH Finishin 


MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Machine, 








AND RAYON 


scores of refinements over the old machine. 
New machines give you greater yardage, 
better finishes, and save you money in labor 
and horse power. This we admit is a general 
statement, but we'll prove it, any time. 


Ask our engineers. They'll tell you quickly 
just how much obsolete machines are cost- 
ing you. And when you add up the column 
of figures showing unnecessary expense 
you'll install new finishing machines, be- 
cause you will then know how old machines 
are wasting your money — just a little here 
and there, but it has been estimated that 
$23,000,000 can be saved annually by the 
installation of modern finishing machines. 


What part of this can you save? 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA, 


Southern Office: 
JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Charlotte, N. C. 


New England Office: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING 


Providence, R. 1. 


In Canada: 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


* 


We are members of the National Association Textile 
Machinery Manufacturers — Code No. 1333-1-08 


MACHINERY 
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An Aldrich Synchronized Single Process Picking Installation 












Inexpensive, Simple, Fool-Proof; there is 
nothing to adjust; nothing to get out of order 


It is the only system of single process picking which does 
not overload the evener on the finisher section, and this 
is the chief reason for its great superiority over all other 
systems. 


Aldrich Synchronized Single Process Picking has been over- 
whelmingly chosen where it has been tested out side by 
side with other methods. In the two and one half years 
it has been on the market, more pickers have been changed 
to the Aldrich System than to any other system of single 
process picking. 


Made and Installed by 
Greenwood, Work 5 south Carolina 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 








Reinforced Builder 


Motion. 
Adjustable for lo 


LarqePackage . 
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Adequate for the work. 
ng traverses. 


Bradford Worsted Spinning Frames 


* * * LARGER PACKAGES cut doffing costs to a 
minimum, reducing production loss from fre- 
quent stoppages. Knots are less frequent. Wind- 
ing costs lessened 75%. Rewound filling bob- 
bins mean higher loom efficiency. 


* * * HIGH SPEEDS obtained comparable to cap 
spinning speeds. Variable speed spindle drive 
enables you to spin successfully at higher speeds 
with less end breakage. Stationary ring rails with 


be 








yarn tension and balloon under positive control, 
without sacrifice of quality. Traverses to 11” 
Packages 3” diameter, weighing up to 12 oz. 


* * * COMPARE PRESENT COsTs on cap spinning 
with modern ring spinning using special auto- 
lubricated vertical rings. Quick change from reg- 
ular to reverse twist. Moving parts completely 
and securely enclosed. Box head construction 
with drives inbuilt 





WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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PROFIT or LOSS 


A great deal depends on 
whether or not the individual 
parts of your machine are work- 
ing efficiently. Worn parts, parts 
that do not fit perfectly, parts 
that break too easily—all cause 
losses that eat into profits. A 
further time-loss is caused by 
failure to have needed parts in 
stock ready for instant replace- 
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ment. 





Investigate your stocks of re- 
pair parts—replenish those that 
are most used, NOW. In 
HENDERSON Textile Repair 
Parts you will find that precis- 
ion, quality and efficiency you 
like. We have precision pat- 
terns or parts for practically all 
looms, pickers and other textile 
machinery. 





Low overhead and close loca- 
tion to Southern Mills enable 
us to make them worthwhile 
savings and render quicker ser- 
vice. Prices gladly quoted on 
any textile parts. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA. 








HENDERSON 


TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 
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AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR 


FROM AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF ONE OF A BATTERY 
OF THREE AUTOMATIC CENTURIAL THREE BLADE COTTON 
SHEARS FITTED WITH THE SEAMLETHRU THAT SELF-PASS- 
ES ALL THE SEWINGS. NO TENDER NEEDED. 

THE SEAM-STITCHER WHO SEWS THE PIECES TOGETHER 
SUPPLIES THE SHEAR WITH CLOTH. 

SAVES EACH YEAR ONE SHEAR TENDER FOR EACH MA- 
CHINE. 

IT PERFECTLY CLEARS THE CLOTH FROM HANGING 
THREADS AND ALL DANDRUFF, LEAVING IT CLEAN AND 
BRIGHT. 

SAVES MANY GIRLS IN THE BURLING. 
MAKES YOUR FABRICS MORE SALEABLE. 


SAVES AND SELLS 


SENT ON APPROVAL—VYOU THE JUDGE 


NEVER MISSES A SEAM 
NEVER SMASHES A BLADE 
NEVER DAMAGES THE CLOTH 
A GENUINE AUTOMATIC IN NAME AND PERFORMANCE 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. P. B. RAIFORD. Jr.. Sou. Rep. 
Springfield, Vermont Coneord, North Carolina 
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PROTECTION AGAINST CURRENT 
WASTAGE DUE TO SUB-STANDARD 
METHODS OF MANUFACTURE 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
PREMATURE BURN-OUTS 


PROTECTION AGAINST LAMPS 
THAT BLACKEN PREMATURELY 
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PROTECTION AGAINST 
UNSEEN DEFECTS 


PROTECTION AGAINST WASTEFUL 


Your accounting department vigilantly 
watches your costs to prevent loss, but is your lighting 
as carefully watched ? 

Here is a source of loss often overlooked, because eyes 
cannot see the current wasted by lamps of anonymous 
make, nor the lowered morale caused by the inefficient 
light they give. 

You, and thousands like you in the United States, are anx- 
ious to make every dollar you spend for current bring you 
a full return in light. You are anxious to avoid the expense 
of replacing lamps that burn out or blacken prematurely. 
And you can do this only by using lamps of a known, 
reliable make. That is the only way you can be sure 


Check your Lighting as Carefully 
as you check your Costs 


INEFFICIENT ALIGHT 





of true lighting efficiency and true lighting economy. 
The General Electric trade-mark on a lamp is a guarantee 
of painstaking manufacture. It means that the lamp em- 
bodies every known and worthwhile improvement. It means 
good light at low cost. And it means protection for every 
user against bulbs that blacken quickly in use . against 
premature burn-outs . against imperfections. 

Follow the example of outstanding industrial and commer- 
cial concerns, great railroad systems, public institutions: 
specify General Electric Mazpa lamps. 

The monogram G-E in a circle on the end of the bulb 
is your assurance that you will get all the light you pay for. 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA 





LAMPS 
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Today Mill Men Get 
HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


in Their Card Strippers 
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And no card stripper bearing has ever 
had to be replaced. Long wearing Hyatts 
maintain the accuracy of the stripper roll 
| and keep what little oil is needed where it 
7 belongs—in the bearings—not in the cotton. 


Then Why Be Satisfied With Bearings 
of Obsolete Design in Your Looms 



















Your new looms have modern accurately 
cut gears made in the same way as the 
modern gears in your automobile. Give 
these gears the same chance they get in 
your automobile. Mount them on Hyatt 
Roller Bearings and observe how ac- 
curately they mesh—how easily they run. 
The oil in these bearings can not leak out 
and spot your cloth. Let us give you the 
facts about roller bearing equipped looms. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, P. O. Box 
476, Newark, N. J. 
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modern | 


Textile merchandising moves ever forward in company 

















with an age of change. New styles, new patterns, new 
products rise above the skyline, seeking their share of 


consumer recognition. 


That recognition is more easily obtained when goods are 
branded with designs which properly reflect both the 


character of the product and the modern spirit. 


In our work of originating designs for textile brands, 
we strive to keep these salient features uppermost in- 
mind. Our products include labels, tickets, bands, hang | 
tags, bolt ends and hosiery riders on which we invite | 


inquiries. 
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Weave shed of a large Southern cotton mill using the new Westing- 
house Loom Drives. Note the neatness and compactness of the drive. 


Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 


HE weave shed is a logical starting 

point for a modernization program. 
Any saving effected in this department will 
represent a considerable reduction in the 
tatal cost of finished cloth. 


The modern Westinghouse Loom Drive 
is made to order for the latest types of 
looms.* With its new and improved me- 
chanical and electrical characteristics, the 
Westinghouse Loom Drive matches them 
perfectly—in economy—in sturdiness—and 
in efficiency. 


Motor 


The motor has great mechanical strength 
to withstand vibration. It has liberal ca- 
pacity for breaking-in new looms and is en- 
closed to exclude lint. Windings are triple- 
guarded from moisture. High efficiency and 
power factor assure lowest power costs. 


Starting Switch 


The starting switch provides the highest 
degree of overload protection for the motor, 
yet eliminates the expensive production 
delays caused by a blown fuse or link. 


There are other important cost-saving 
features of the Westinghouse Loom Drive 
that will appeal to textile mill executives 
who are seeking reduced weave shed costs. 
Call or write our nearest sales office, or 
simply mail the coupon. 


*Such as the Crompton and Knowles ‘‘Cotton King,” “Super 
Silk” and automatic HIGH-SPEED worsted looms—and the 
Draper Models “X,” “C,” “R” and “HC.” 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Room 2-N—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of L.1289-A, Loom 
Motors and Control. 
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‘THis increased labor cost! How will it be paid? and manufacturer owe so much—the machinery 

How can we make a profit despite rising material manufacturers of America. They have never 

costs? Prices must be such that the demand for ceased developments. They have produced equip- 

our products will grow, or the jobs already cre- ment which provides profit despite curtailed vol- 

ated will be jeopardized. But under the N.R.A. ume. Plants with such equipment are ready—with 

|= we must sell at a profit. How can this be done? very favorable costs. They have found the answer 
| We must turn to those to whom the worker with such machines as are shown below. 


Lummus Gyrator uses Ys usual H. P. A new principle of Butterworth Ager given longer life. High temperatures have 
operation! The stock is propelled over grid bars by steel fingers always been a problem tending to shorten life. Through the use 
having a gyratory motion. Waste is sifted out as the cotton pro- of Fafnir Pillow Blocks, Butterworth solved the problem. The 
gresses. Fafnir Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks save power and protect result is a more efficient machine, more economical to operate and 


the machine’s life. 


KEEP abreast of new developments. 
Read Fafnir’s house organ, **The 
Dragon”, We will gladly put you 
on the mailing list. 


SQWith Higher Costs g yY 
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¢e Modernization is now Ustal 














possessing longer life. 


Mills save with Fafnir Hanger Boxes. Both installations were made in the weave sheds. One uses 
324 boxes on the loom drive shafts and saves 10% in power. The second mill found an 11% saving in 
power. Both save in maintenance, reducing lubrication from monthly oilings to annual greasings. 

Ask us to help—we will gladly cooperate as we have with hundreds of manufac- 
turers. Our job is to banish waste—and that is one of the surest ways of making 
money today. THe Farnir Beartnc Company, New Britain, Conn. Representa- 
tives also at Atlanta. ..Charlotte... Dallas... Houston. ..Birmingham. .. Boston. 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
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COCHECO 


The Better Belting 
for Better Power 
Transmission 


The quality and durability of the belt- 
ing not only have a great deal to do 
with the economy of the driving medi- 
um, but with the efficiency of the drive. 
This scene of many belts is laid in one 
of the production departments of a 
well-known automotive plant, an indi- 
cation of the type of plant in which 
Quality Leather Belts—COCHECO Belts 
—are giving maximum efficiency in 
— driving service. 


Use COCHECO Belting where smooth, 

Dover, New Hampshire uninterrupted power transmission is 

ma a a necessary to profitable production. The 

DETROIT NEW YORK | COCHECO Book on Belts will tell you 

CHICAGO GREENVILLE, S. C. PHILADELPHIA | why it insures the belting service you 
——— — —_—_— : —— demand. 
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WHITE THAT IS 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SAVE ~ LITE 


The Ideal Interior Mill Finish 
Eg-Shell, Gloss and Flat 






Trade Mark 


Registered FURNISHED ALSO IN FUME-RESISTING TYPES 
Walls and ceilings finished with _ proval of mill owners because of 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS SAVE- its superb quality of finish and 
LITE softly diffuse every ray of | whiteness. |The working quali- 
light from windows and artificial ties of SAVE-LITE are all that 
lights. This increases working can be desired. It brushes with 
light 30% to 50%. Light up for great ease and is adaptable for 


~ wT « 146 ; y ) va . 
profits and insure your invest-  SPYay application. The proper 


: , oc Th . 7 ale ‘e - for tee ° oO 
ment with SW SAVE-LITE. balance of formula and thorough 
fine grinding produces great cov- 


SAVE-LITE has won the ap- erage and hiding power. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS AND VILLAGES 


TEXTILE OFFICES: Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spartanburg, Atlanta, 
Nashville, Newark, N. J., Boston, Mass. 


Warehouse connections at all offices carry stock for prompt service to textile trade 
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AND IN YOUR PLANT 


WORLD-WIDE... 
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Lubricating 
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A Vital Cog 


in cost 


Today, labor costs are higher! Raw material costs are 
higher! Selling costs are higher! Now is the time to 
profit by the experience of world-wide plants in every 
industry and let Gargoyle Lubricants help reduce your 
major plant costs. 

For, in your plant, too — Gargoyle Lubricants can 
reduce power costs 3% to 10%. They can lower your 
maintenance and repair expense. They may help speed 
up your production schedules. They'll certainly insure 
you against machinery shutdowns. 

The cost of lubrication is a trifling one — probably less 


control 


than 1% of your total costs of conversion. Yet this 
seemingly insignificant item controls major costs in 
your plant. Plant records, written in every language, 
prove that Gargoyle Lubricants can easily save you 
many times your total annual cost of oil. 

Any Socony-Vacuum representative will be glad to 
show you lower-cost records made by leading plants 
in your own industry... to suggest means by which 
you can lower today’s costs in your plant. 

Socony-Vacuum Corporation, 26 Broadway, New York 
City. Branches and distributors throughout the world. 
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@ Various types of Monel Metal spindles used 
in package dyeing. Manufactured by Larson 
Tool and Stamping Company, Attleboro, Mass. 


What cruel punishment these 
MoneEL METAL SPINDLES CAN Take! 


The Larson Tool and 


Stamping Co. now makes 


Perforated Monel Metal 


Spindles for every type 
of package dyeing 


@ You've seen, scores of times, what hap- 
pens to the perforated spindles commonly 
used in package dyeing. Set up in careless 
haste—removed with hurried yanks—tossed 
roughly into boxes or bins—they’ve got to 
be strong to stand such treatment. 

That’s one reason for making them of 
Monel Metal, for this enduring alloy has 
steel-like strength. But there are other 
equally impressive reasons, too. Monel 
Metal is absolutely rust-proof, and resists 
the corrosion of chemicals and dyestuffs... 
characteristics that not only preserve its 
own life, but also the quality of your prod- 
uct. There’s little or no chemical reaction 
with Monel Metal that will harmfully 
affect the colors. 

In short, package dyeing spindles are 
made of Monel Metal for the very same 
reasons that other dyehouse equipment is 
made of this tough, corrosion- resisting 


Nickel alloy. For 25 years Monel Metal has 
been giving unrivaled service under the 
most destructive dyehouse conditions... 
dyeing silks, cotton, rayons and woolens, 
with direct, acid, vat, basic or sulphur colors. 

The Larson Tool and Stamping Com- 
pany of Attleboro, Mass., are specialists in 
the manufacture of all-welded, perforated 
spindles of Monel Metal for every type of 
package dyeing...yarns, roving, slubbing... 
as well as for tinting. The thousands of 
Monel Metal spindles now in use, and the 
frequent repeat orders, indicate that they 
are becoming standard equipment through- 
out the industry. 

Let us know the dimensions and type of 
spindles you are now using and we will 
gladly arrange to have complete information 
and prices sent you. We should also like 
to send you a copy of our pamphlet, “Dye- 
ing Yarns in Package Form.” Write for it. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


us Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
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mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel 
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WATER HARDNESS GRAINS PER GALLON 
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AUTOMATIC Yer CONTROL 


Y OUR COST of production has increased— tion to the line is a fully automatic water softener, 


as illustrated below. Its mechanical precision pro- 
duces uniformly and thoroughly softened water at 
a lower cost per thousand gallons than ever before. 


and it is going to increase some more. 
Where is the extra money coming from? 


We can tell you where to get some of it—out 


of water! Actual cash savings. That’s impor- Let us make a survey of your mill and analyze 
tant enough, but when you consider that you your problem. No cost or obligation. Send for 
improve quality at the same time that you cut our free booklet, “Reducing Textile Costs & Trou- 
costs, your business sense will demand a thor- bles.” The Permutit Company, 330 West 42nd 
ough investigation. Street, New York. 


7 POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


1. Most efficient zeolite 
water softener ever built. 
2. All operations auto- 
matically carried out un- 
der precise control. 

3. Completely softened 
water — no overrunning, 
no under-regeneration. 
4. Thorough washing and 
rinsing with minimum 
quantity of water assure 
clean, active zeolite. 

5. Save salt—uses only 
the absolute minimum 
required. 

6. Less floor space — 
more salt storage. 

7. Automatic features 
can be applied to any 
existing zeolite water 
softener. 


Water treatment is the means for 
accomplishing this double objec- 
tive. Remove hardness; you save 
detergents in boiling off or scour- 
ing, you eliminate “hungry” spots 
in dyeing caused by water hard- 
ness. Remove dirt; you keep fibres 
clean. Remove iron; you remove 
the cause of reddish or brown spots. 
Remove impurities; and water is 
uniform. 


All these things can be accom- 
plished by Permutit Water Treat- 
ing Equipment. The latest addi- 


Perm utit citer Treating Equipment 


DaF-PAYS FOR ITSELF 
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GEARED for Better Results 


The Stein Hall organization holds its present posi- 
tion as leading supplier of sizing, printing and finishing 
materials because of its 67 years of faithful and con- 


sistent service to the textile industry. 





STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, rnc. 


EST. 1866 


285 MADISON AVENUE 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER 


waw YORER cit? 


PHILADELPHI F I 








HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEXTILE STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND TAPIOCA FLOURS 
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oo INCREASED LABOR COST 








WHAT are you 
going to do about it? 


proximate minimum of increased 
labor cost in textile mills since the 


advent of the N.R.A. 


h th . 
@ The illustration shows the ap [OLD LABOR COST} 


Since economic considerations 
make it impractical to pass all of 
this increased cost on to custom- 
ers, maximum use of modern, high 
production, quality improving ma- 
chinery becomes an absolute ne- 
cessity. In other words manufac- 
turers can absorb most of the extra labor 
cost and still make a profit only by increasing 
production without increasing labor hours and 
by decreasing costs in every other possible 
way. 


To those not already using Franklin Process 
Package Dyeing this method of- 
fers most important production in- 
creasing and cost reducing possi- 
bilities, whether a mill operates its 
own dyeing department or patron- 
izes a custom yarn dyeing service. 


Assuming approximately contin- 
uous operation, a Franklin Process 
Package Dyeing Machine will ordi- 
narily pay for itself within a year 


r[NEW LABOR cost} 
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bor, dyestuffs, steam and winding. 


If colored yarn requirements do 
not warrant the installation of dye- 
ing machinery (as is the case in the 
average mill). Franklin Process Cus- 
tom Dyeing and Bleaching can still 
save money in many instances, due 
to winding economies that the 
Franklin Process effects, as com- 
pared with skeins and chain warps. 


Franklin Process dyeing is now 
done in stainless metal machines (as well as in cast 
iron machines), aluminum, stainless steel, or 
Monel. So it is possible with this method of dye- 
ing, to minimize the losses from dirty and sad- 
dened colors, in addition to attaining the other 
economies mentioned. 


You should learn more about this 
cost reducing opportunity. Write 
and state your problem and we 
will be glad to make recommenda- 
tions, free of all obligations. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Merchants, Yarn Dyers and Mfrs. of Glazed 
Yarn. Also Builders of Package Yarn Dyeing 
Machines, Raw Stock Dyeing Machines, Top 
Dyeing Machines, Jackspool Yarn Dyeing Mach- 
ines and Silk Soaking Machines. Main Office 
and Plant at Providence, R. |. Branch Plants 
at Philadelphia, Pa. Greenville, S. C. and Chatta- 


through reductions in the cost of la- Steinless Steel Package Dyeing Machine nooga, Tenn. New York Office, 40 Worth St. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


DYEING MACHINES AND CUSTOM YARN_ DYEING 
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CUT PROCESSING EXECUTIVES— 





—it will cost you noth- 


ing to give them this 
help — it may cost you 
considerable to  with- 


hold it. 
Re 


Few individuals in business today 
have more demands on their knowl- 
edge, experience, resourcefulness 
and patience than processing execu- 
tives in textile plants, whether they 
be plant chemists, boss dyers, boss 
finishers, or boss slashers. The rea- 
son for this is readily understood. 
Nothing is static in textiles at pres- 
ent. New developments follow, one 
on the heels of the other, in rapid 
succession:—new fabrics, new fin- 


ishes, and new chemical compounds; 


and with it all the demand for quick 
deliveries is more insistent than ever. 


The scope of these new develop- 


CHEMICALS 


Sizing Gums & Compounds 
Soluble Gums - Softeners 
Soluble Oils - Tallow - 
Waxes - Soaps - Flour 
Dextrines - Starches - 
Pigment Colors and 
Lakes - Ammonia - 
Acids . Blue Vitriol 
- Borax - _ Bichromate 
of Soda - Bichromate of 
Potash - Liquid Chlorine 
Chloride of Lime - Caustic 
Soda (solid and flaked) 





ments is beyond the experience of 
any one individual. Consequently 
processing executives, when faced 
with new processing problems, should 
have the benefit of group experience, 
or in other words the best consulta- 


tion service available. 


Arnold-Hoffman & Co., offers such 
a service, based on a broad contact 
with all branches of the textile in- 


dustry for over a century. 


It will cost you nothing to make 
this service available to your proc- 
essing executives. It is free to all 


users of A-H Products. 


It may cost you considerable to 
ignore such a service, because the 
kaleidoscopic changes in_ textiles 
have multiplied a hundredfold the 


opportunities for processing errors. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


New York . 


Charlotte : 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Philadelphia - 


Boston 
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JIM TOOK THE TIP... and BOOSTED 
HIS PROFITS 


HELLO JIM! WHY SO 
DOWN-IN-THE-MOUTH ? 


SO DO WE ALL IN THE 
TEXTILE BUSINESS— 
IN FACT | JUST GOT RID 
OF ONE OF MY TROUBLES 


VE BEEN HAVING 
TROUBLE LATELY 
WITH SEVERAL 
OPERATIONS 

IN THE PLANT 












| DISCOVERED NOPCO PUTS OUT 
A FLOCK OF PAMPHLETS 

ON VARIOUS OIFFICULTIES 
ENCOUNTERED DAILY IN THE 
MILLS. ONE OF THEM SOLVED 
MY TROUBLES 





Here's the list 
Send for these pamphlets 


FREE 


Warp Sizing (Rayon and Silk). 


White and light shade cotton fabrics (dyeing 
ae ee ee ee ee ee 








WHERE CAN | 
GET A LIST 
OF THEM? 


Mildew Prevention. . 






ee 


Degumming Hosiery. . . . . . 






Throwing Rayon Crepe. . . . . én 
IN i a eh ae a ey 


Discussion on removal of paint and tar specks 
from woolen and worsted fabrics. . . 














Oiling wool stock. . . . . . 2... 


An Important Advancement in Kier Boiling. . 






A VALUABLE PART 
OF NOPCO SERVICE 


In these pamphlets you will find data on over- 
coming many of the difficulties that hold up production, 
lower quality... and so frequently spell the difference 
between profit and loss. They are offered to you free, 
without obligation. 


To secure any or all of these pamphlets, simply check 
those desired and mail this coupon. 


> 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS Co. 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Chicago » Boston » San Francisco » Hamburg,Germany 







Name 


Address 





Nopco technical advice on your individual prob- 
lems and Nopco products are at your service, too. 
Practical demonstrations will be gladly arranged. 
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S an exhaust agent for the dye bath, Formic Acid is less 

expensive than other acids, all things considered. In 

addition, Formic offers several other unique advantages 

. it produces brighter shades with many of the dyestuffs 

. saves dyes, by a more complete exhaust... imparts 

no objectionable odor ... leaves no acid residue in any 
material ... used on a wide variety of fabrics. 


Prompt shipment in convenient 120 Ib. carboys, from any of 


our branches listed below. 
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Other Grasselli Chemicals 
For Textile Manufacturers 


Acetic Acid 

Acetate of Soda 
Acetate of Lead 
Alums, U. S. P. 

Aqua Ammonia 
Barium Chloride 
Bi-Chromate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphite of Soda 
Carbonate of Soda 


Caustic Soda 

Solid and Flake 
Chloride of Lime 
Chloride of Zinc 
Epsom Salts 
Glauber's Salt 
Lactic Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid 


Oxalic Acid 
Phosphate of Soda 
Silicate of Soda 
Sulphate of Alumina 
Sulphate of Soda, 
Anhydrous 
Sulphite of Soda 
Sulphide of Soda 
Sulphuric Acid 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 


New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 


Birmingham ‘ Charlotte ° Cincinnati . Milwaukee 
Boston . Chicago ° Detroit . New Haven 


SAN FRANCISCO, 584 Mission Street 


° New Orleans 


Philadelphia ° Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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. Pittsburgh St. Louis RAS 
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WOOD WILL... 


ocnerstone of INDUSTRIAL’S policy 


T IS the genuine desire of our organization to advance 
I the interests of the accounts we are privileged to serve. 
Every business transaction is evidence of our sincere deter- 
mination to be helpful. ¢ ¢ This means that every depart- 
ment of the business—production, service, sales, promotion 
—has the success of our customers as its primary considera- 
tion. Directed and manned by people who know their 
particular jobs, each division cooperates with all the others 
in serving Our customers’ interests to the fullest extent. ¢ 
Thus do we endeavor to construct good will on a firm 
foundation—one that is enduring and constitutes a source 
of lasting satisfaction to the user of yarns and fabrics. 


at em Producers of 


SPUN-LO, PREMIER RAYON and DUL-TONE 


Yarus and Knitted —Aabrics 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio « Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 
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A Mill Executive Edvcusces Textiles 


under the Recovery Program 


PROMINENT southern textile execu- 

tive here discusses frankly some of 
the problems—including the silien provi- 
sions of the NRA and the processing tax on 
cotton, without compensatory taxes on 
other fibers—of the textile mill. He em- 
phasizes the inter-relationship of industry 
and agriculture and how it is being affected 
by the recovery measures 


By John A. Law 


President, Saxon Mills and Chesnee Mills 


HE SOUTH, as a section, believes in the wisdom 
of the principle of local self-government, and 
could easily adapt itself to the basic principles 
of the National Recovery Act, namely, self-control of 
business and industry, in order to bring about fair 
competition, stabilization of employment, and the 
observance of the Golden Rule between employer 
and employee. It seems to me also that the south- 
ern textile industry—certainly the greatest in im- 
portance so far as the number of people dependent 
upon it is concerned—could respond consistently to 
these basic principles of the Act. 

Perhaps the most striking progress—I can almost 
say the only progress—that the textile industry has 
made in its rough experiment of recent years has 
been along lines of earnest and carefully organized 
efforts toward self-control, to abolish unfair compe- 
tition, and to stabilize employment. These princi- 
ples had been accepted and subscribed to by so large 
a majority of those engaged in textile manufactur- 
ing that it was no long step for them to take in join- 
ing hands with those attempting to put through the 
proposed New Deal. 

The willingness on the part of the leaders of the 
textile industry to go to the bat first in the prepara- 
tion and submission of a code, subsequently ap- 
proved as Code No. 1, was not so much due to the 





This is a digest of a paper by Mr. Law presented at the meet- 
ing of the southeastern division of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in Atlanta, Ga., November 20-21. 


urge that they should act first because they repre- 
sented the industry upon which the largest number 
of people is dependent, but because of their pre- 
paredness for such a movement, due to the sincere and 
yet unsuccessful efforts that the industry has made 
toward self-government, control of production, stabi- 
lization of employment, and the complete eradica- 
tion of such recognized evils as all-night operation 
and the employment of minors. 

In spite of this receptive spirit, it cannot be de- 
nied that there was grave disappointment when Par- 
agraph Seven, the labor clause, 
was written into the law, without 
greater clarification—not, I sin- 
cerely believe, because mill execu- 
tives South and North were not 
willing to recognize the rights of 
that vast army of workers employed 
in the industry, but because they 
feared that just what has hap- 
pened would happen: that there 
would be unreasonable attempts of 
labor to unionize industry, based 
on false statements put forth by ir- 
responsible organizers, occasioning unwarranted 
strikes and confusion contrary to the spirit of the 
movement and harmful! and injurious to it. 

I believe I express the sentiment of southern in- 
dustry in asserting that there is nothing in the 
National Recovery Act, and under the Constitution 
of the United States, nothing can be legally written 
into the Act, that will compel the humblest employee 
in industry to join this or that union, or that will 
deprive him of the rights guaranteed him under the 
Constitution to engage in legitimate, gainful occu- 
pation, without interference on the one hand, or co- 
ercion on the other. 

The statement that the so-called merit clause in 
the code of the automobile industry, which code was 
duly approved by the President “was admitted 
through oversight” could only be justified on the 
ground of there being no need of insertion in the 
codes clauses amplifying the National Recovery Act, 
and not because of anything in the merit clause that 
was contradictory to the Act, or that was not in 
strictest conformance with previous decisions of the 





Mr. Law 
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United States Supreme Court. 

That the whole recovery movement, certainly 
from the standpoint of industry, has been retarded 
and placed in a false light by the strikes and dis- 
order brought about by misrepresentation, there can 
be no doubt; and great credit is due to the Cotton 
Textile National Industrial Relations Board—com- 
posed of Messrs. Bruere, Berry and Geer—for the 
prompt and efficient manner in which they have 
brought to a quick conclusion such labor contro- 
versies as have occurred in the southern mills. 

It is my sincere belief that the vast majority of 
employees in the textile and other industries of the 
South earnestly desire industrial peace, recognize 
that they have, through the National Recovery Act, 
gained almost over-night advantages which neither 
they nor their most ardent well wishers conceived of 
their being able to gain except most gradually and 
throughout a long period of time. The hope of this 
larger and more conservative element, and the 
earnest hope of their employers, is that their pres- 
ent higher wages, and reduced hours, may be main- 
tained, and employment be continuous, rather than 
the whole plan menaced by a further reduction in 
hours that may prove disastrous to the entire move- 
ment. 

But it must be recognized that there exists, in ev- 
ery industrial community, an always dissatisfied ele- 
ment, generally a small minority, who, under the in- 
fluence of outside agitators, can run amuck and make 
trouble for both their employers and their fellow 
employees. If the government is to act, as has been 
claimed, not as a dictator of industry, but merely, as 
it should act, as a controlling force to bring the re- 
calcitrant element into line, whether it be mill ex- 
ecutives or mill employees, these disturbers of in- 
dustrial peace should be made to understand that a 
fundamental principle of the Recovery Act is to live 
and let live; that definite facilities have been set up 
for the investigation of complaints and for the peace- 
ful settlement of controversies; that the right to 
work, or not to work is a prerogative of the individu- 
al, and that interference with the exercise of this 
right will not be tolerated. 


The Processing Tax 


But while Paragraph Seven is a cause of gravest 
concern in its ultimate effect, the greatest burden so 
far inflicted upon the textile industry is the process- 
ing tax as administered under the AAA. Never be- 
fore has any industry, after practically doubling its 
labor cost by curtailed hours of operation and dras- 
tic increase in wage rates, and with an already 
heavy tax burden, been asked to assume the addi- 
tional burden of a tax equal to—and in many cases 
exceeding its pay rolls at previous rates; or, as Cost 
Engineer Loper so graphically puts it, exceeding the 
industry’s profits in the best year since the war, or 
six times as much as the industry has been paying 
for all state, county and municipal taxes. 

The cotton farmer himself realizes that as the 
largest buyer of cotton goods these taxes, if success- 
fully administered by the processors, is passed right 
back to him, at least insofar as he is a purchaser. 
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But what he fears even more and has from recent 
experience abundant reason for fearing, is that the 
great difficulty which the processor of cotton is ex- 
periencing in passing this tax on, after adding it to 
his greatly increased labor cost, will tend to deter 
the manufacturers from the free purchase of their 
cotton supply and possibly restrict consumption. At 
recent hearings in Washington with reference to the 
protection of the cotton producer and processor, 
through the provision for assessing compensatory 
taxes on competing products, such as paper, jute, 
rayon and sisal, nationally recognized leaders in 
farm movements did not stop at urging the prompt 
setting up of the compensatory taxes, but expressed 
themselves in no uncertain terms as to the injuries 
resulting to the farmer through the operation of the 
processing tax, and urged that it be abolished. This 
reveals the southern cotton farmer’s aspect of the 
subject. 

To digress somewhat, even the best friends of 
the movement for recovery find it difficult to gain 
their own approval of the destruction of the com- 
modities which provide the principal elements of 
food and the cheapest form of clothing. Southern 
industrialists certainly share in the relief of the 
general public that the actual wasting of food prod- 
ucts by the government, as reported in the West, was 
short-lived, and that meat obtained from the slaugh- 
ter of hogs is being preserved for the needy. 

The thinking people of the South, while not shar- 
ing in the superstition of negro cotton tenants as to 
the destruction of a growing crop of cotton, or in 
the feeling of the mules in their unwillingness to 
trample the stalks in plowing it up, do share a gen- 
eral hope that it will not hereafter seem necessary 
to destroy a divine-provided element of clothing, 
which, with proper housing, is practically imperish- 
able, and hence could be kept indefinitely. This de- 
struction seemed particularly illogical after the 
growing of the crop had been encouraged by gov- 
ernmental loans running up into the millions. 

Whatever may be the idea of our friends from the 
Middle West who are administering the AAA, as to 
the conflict of interests between processor and pro- 
ducer, the southern textile manufacturer knows that 
his interests and those of the cotton farmer are not 
in conflict, but are absolutely interwoven and inter- 
dependent; that the farmer—not only in the South 
but in the great West and other sections—is his best 
customer. I have no hope for permanent recovery 
in the textile or other industry until there is recov- 
ery in agriculture. On the other hand, surely the 
cotton farmer and his friends must realize that while 
the cotton farmer is the manufacturer’s best cus- 
tomer, the cotton manufacturer, here or abroad, is 
the only ultimate customer of the cotton farmer. 

Our officials in Washington must pay more at- 
tention to the distribution of manufactured prod- 
ucts and less to making financial concessions to for- 
eign countries to induce them to buy our raw prod- 
ucts, particularly our cotton, merely that it may 
come back in competition with American-made goods, 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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THe Mitt VILLAGE 


By a Staff Member 


HAT about the mill 
\ \ village? This ques- 
tion is occupying a 


conspicuous place in the 
thought of textile mill ex- 
ecutives — particularly in 
the South—at this time, 
first, because the Cotton- 
Textile Code calls for a re- 
port with reference to em- 
ployee ownership of homes 
by the first of 1934, and, second, because of the impor- 
tance of the village, as it has come to be established 
as an apparently essential part of the southern mill 
program. 

The reference in the Code reads: “It shall be 
one function of the planning and fair practice agency 
* * * to consider the question of plans for eventual 
employee ownership of homes in mill villages and 
submit to the recovery administration prior to Jan- 
uary Ist, 1934, its report in the matter.” This para- 
graph is mandatory in only two respects: that the 
question of “employee home ownership” shall be 
studied; and that a report shall be made prior to the 
beginning of 1934. As this paragraph reads, there 
is an inference that superficial consideration indi- 
cates that “employee home ownership” would be, the- 
oretically, desirable; yet there is also an implication 
that this is impossible or impracticable. 

So, the mill village—object of criticism and de- 
fense for years, yet retaining its undeniable position 
as an essential function in the growth and expansion 
of southern textile manufacturing, and apparently, 
an indisposable problem now—is officially recognized 
under the Code. It may therefore be well to study 
it, as well as its background and present relation- 
ships, and some interesting factual information bear- 
ing upon it. If “home ownership” is not generally 
practicable, then the turning of the spotlight on the 
village question may provoke study that will pro- 
duce a solution to at least a part of the complicated 


time 


Courtesy, Robert & Co., Inc. . 
A view of one of the modern villages of Goodyear Clearwater Mills 


A Discussion of Employee Home Ownership and 


HIS comprehensive discussion of the mill 
village and home ownership among mill 
employees is of especial interest in view of 
the prominence which these subjects occupy 
in the minds of textile executives at this 
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problems that have result- 
ed from the village system 
or that may have been re- 
sponsible for its develop- 
ment. 

It must, however, be 
borne in mind that while 
undoubtedly much of the 
spirit and principle of the 
New Deal will rightly abide 
after the period of the de- 
clared emergency, the legal tenets are only for a 
period of two years or whatever length may be given 
it in the power of presidential proclamation. There- 
fore, conservative yet progressive thinking must 
dominate a study of home ownership in order that it 
will not be too far out of line with practical changes 
that may develop by reason of economic or other de- 
velopments. 

Let us first consider, broadly, why the southern 
mill employees, generally speaking, have not owned 
their homes or desired to do so: 

They, in keeping with thousands of others 
—including many of the white-collar class, find 
home owning is too expensive. 

They can rent m6Yré Cheaply than they can 
own, and have furnished to them advantages 
that they cannot buy. 

They desire other things more than homes. 
They want cars, radios, refrigerators, enter- 
tainment, etc. 

Their tradition of tenancy or lack of home 
ownership; their lack of self-confidence in 
financial matters; their inability to finance due 
to their lack of credit. 

Their mobility, or, to use an industrial ex- 
pression, labor turn-over. 


A very important factor contributing to the mo- 
bility or labor turn-over of cotton mill employees, is 
the desire of a great many such workers to alternate 
between the mill and the farm. Most cotton mill 
families were originally engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits and though they moved to the mills as a result 
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of bad farming conditions or because of the attrac- 
tion of greater cash income, they still feel some of 
the ties of the farm and return thereto-occasionally. 
This moving back and forth between farm and mill 
is especially encouraged by the seasonal activity of 
the textile industry. When the demand for cotton 
goods is at a low ebb and curtailed production results 
in short time work or complete unemployment for 
the mill workers, many of them go back to the farms 
where they are able to produce the actual necessi- 
ties of life until increased mill activity enables them 
to return to industrial employment. Many mill 
workers alternate between the farm and the mill by 
choice each year, staying on the farm long enough 
to produce sufficient staple food products to last 
them through the remainder of the year. 

Under the new operating schedules established by 
the Code, cotton mill employees are finding it pos- 
sible to live on the farm and work in the mill at the 
same time. By having some kind of a car—which 
most mill families possess—they can live as much 
as twenty miles from the mill and be able to drive 
in each morning by six or seven o’clock, work eight 
hours until two or three in the afternoon, and then 
have sufficient daylight time left to return home and 
cultivate a garden and a small crop. Or they may 
work on the farm in the morning and then drive to 
the mill for the second shift so that there is plenty 
of time for both activities. Better roads and cheap 
transportation facilities make it very easy for a mill 
family to live on a farm within driving distance of 
the mill and operate a small farm without interfer- 
ence with the jobs of those who work in the mills. 
Therefore, these families are not interested in own- 
ing a home in a mill village, for it is decidedly to 
their advantage to maintain their home on the farm. 


Some Figures on Labor Turn-Over 


With reference to labor turn-over, the following 
facts which were cited in Bulletin 52, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1926, are pertinent: 


1. Labor turnover in cotton-textile mills, North, 
94.9%. 
2. Labor turn-over in cotton-textile mills, South, 


189.5%. 
38. Labor turn-over in cotton-textile mills, North 
and South, 142.3%. 


To prevent this from appearing too alarming, it 
should be noted that from “records taken from 16 
to 176 plants, other types, over a 10-year period, it 
was found that in 6 of the 10 years the labor turn- 
over in the plants reporting was more than equiva- 
lent to a complete turn-over; in the most stable year 
it was 62.7%; and in the most unstable year, 200.5%. 

Now, to proceed with further figures pertaining 
to the cotton-textile industry: The prevalence of mill 
villages in the South, over the North, may seem to in- 
dicate that it has its influence. Here are the figures 
on that: 


1. Labor turn-over in cotton-textile mills having 
villages, 144%. 

2. Labor turn-over in cotton-textile mills not having 
villages, 139.4%. 

Some further facts are pertinent to this subject: 

1. Labor turn-over in isolated mills, 93.1%. 

2. Labor turn-over in non-isolated mills, 181.3%. 


The theory that home ownership makes a better 
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worker and a more independent citizen may be true 
in many respects, but insofar as home ownership is 
concerned, it does not seem to have any bearing on 
labor turn-over, which, in turn, does have a bearing 
on home ownership. 

Some very interesting facts regarding the “mo- 
bility” of cotton mill workers, are contained in a 
study of this problem, “Some Southern Cotton Mill 
Workers and Their Villages,” made by J. J. Rhyne 
and published by the University of North Carolina 
Press in 1930. This study covers the total number 
of moves made by 355 of the 500 families investi- 
gated, and indicates the actual number of moves 
made by each mill family since its origin. Natural- 
ly, a different period of time is covered for each fam- 
ily but the general situation is somewhat comparable. 
The results of this study reveal that 77 of the 355 
families (21.7%) had never changed their place of 
residence; 26.5% had moved only once; 15.2% had 
moved twice; 9.9% had moved three times and 5.0% 
four times. A total of 78.3% of the group had moved 
less than five times since their origin. It was found, 
further, that out of this whole group of 355 families, 
23 had moved at least ten times since their origin; 
nine had moved fifteen times or more, and one family 
had moved thirty times during its history. Putting 
this data in another way, 78.3% of these families 
had moved one or more times; 51.8% had moved at 
least twice; 36.6% had moved at least three times, 
and 26.7% had moved four or more times. The aver- 
age length of residence was 2.6 years. 

Richard Woods Edmonds, in 1925, wrote in The 
Manufacturers Record that, at that time: 


“The investment in industry for every square mile of 
southern area is $7101, while the wage earners number 1.6 
per square mile. For every square mile of New England’s 
area there is an investment of $85,680 and 20.3 wage earners 
in the same industries. 

“But the cotton mills are not sown very thickly through- 
out New England. The two leading cotton mill states of the 
section are Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The density 
of industry in those two states together, computed as above, 
is $371,460 and 89.7 wage earners per square mile, respec- 
tively. 

“In other words, the industrial development of the cot- 
ton mill section of New England is almost 50 times as dense 
as the industrial development of the South. It seems hardly 
likely that the majority of cotton mill help who will be 
thrown out of work by the occasional closing down of 4 
mill will have to move many miles from present locations 
to find work in some sort of an industry, and very likely 
that the majority of them can commute by trolley to em- 
epg of some other sort without moving their homes 
at all.” 

This fact has an indirect, if not active, influence 


on home owning by operatives. It is not necessary 
to go into the study of labor turn-over, and, although 
figures may have changed, relations of figures have 


not likely done so. The area of the sixteen southern / 


states is 969,237 square miles. It is easy to see that 
this moving van of employees would not want to be 
handicapped by owning a home when they would 
have to move so far to a new job. Expanse of ter- 
ritory is a ban to home ownership. . 

It must not be presumed that there are no em- 
ployee-owned homes, because there are many who 
own homes, and farms; in many instances these peo- 
ple have been assisted in their desires by mill man- 
agement. 

In his 1930 study, Dr. J. J. Rhyne stated, “A 
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larger average number of wage-earners per 
family (2.15) was noted in the home-own- 
ing families than among the group as a 
whole (1.94). If actual need determines 
the number of wage-earners per family, the 
home-owning cotton mill family is in hard- 
ly as favorable circumstances as the family 
living in the company house. It is appar- 
ent that the nominal rent charge by the 
company is less than the investment and 
cost of upkeep of a home. Since the home- 
owning families were slightly larger than 
the group as a whole, the larger number of wage-earn- 
ers in those families may be accounted for on this basis. 
To the extent that the owning of a home tends to tie a 
family to a particular locality, an additional disadvan- 
tage lies in the worker’s inability to take advantage 
of opportunities for work in different localities. * * *” 

Dr. Rhyne’s figures as to the extent of home own- 
ership among mill employees are enlightening. Among 
the 500 families in five North Carolina villages stud- 
ied, out of a total of 492 houses, 419 were company 
owned, 138 were other tenant houses, and 60 were 
owned by the tenants. In another case he reported 
that “30 per cent of the wage earners either owned 
their homes or rented dwellings not owned by the 
mill,”” and made the observation that as long as this 
condition prevails, “one may question the validity of 
the attacks made on the industry” in connection with 
the housing policies of the companies. Dr. Rhyne’s 
book is recommended for detailed study of the subject. 


Maintaining Community Standards 


Mill ownership of employee houses in the mill 
village is quite desirable from the standpoint of the 
employer, in order that the proper community stand- 
ards may be maintained. By owning the property 
himself, the employer is able to prevent the influx 
of undesirable citizens into the mill community, since 
he can refuse to rent the houses to any who are not 
in keeping with community standards. By this pol- 
icy he is able to keep out bootleggers and other such 
undesirables who would be objectionable to their 
neighbors and to the community at large. On the 
other hand an employee who owns his home in the 
mill village could, and would, sell his property to 
the first purchaser, if he should find it necessary to 
leave that particular mill, as many of them do. The 
mill would then have absolutely no control in main- 
taining the social and moral standards of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Most modern mill villages are carefully planned 
and laid out in advance, being properly zoned as to 
residence and business sections. Without owning 
the property, the employer would be unable to pre- 
vent the establishment of a filling station or a hot- 
dog stand or some other business enterprise in the 
very midst of the most desirable residential section. 

_ The health, cleanliness, and general attractive- 
ness of the mill village can best be maintained by 
mill ownership of the property. No two employees 
are going to take the same care of their homes, and 
if the employees owned the property it would be im- 
possible for the mill to force the proper maintenance. 
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Courtesy, Robert & Co., Inc. : 
A corner in Goodrich's Martha Mills village 


Under mill ownership, all houses can be regularly. 
painted and kept in proper repair, the streets and 
parks can be better maintained, and the general wel- 
fare of the community can be more consistently 
served, for frequently individual owners are either 
unable or not inclined to take care of these services 
themselves so that the standard of the community 
as a whole is thereby lowered. 

But why does the administration feel that home- 
ownership by employees is so vital? It seems that it 
desires first to avoid what the public terms, in a 
critical attitude, paternalism, and, second, to show 
in money value the true wages of the workers so 
that the public will have a knowledge of real wages, 
and thus give a greater dignity to textile wages. The 
facts, pro and con, in reference to paternalism have 
been discussed so often that it is hardly necessary 
to go into this phase of the subject. The facts as to 
the evolution of the industry, of social life, the 
products of the village life, and many others, are so 
readily available to the fair and unprejudiced that 
we shall pass this criticism by. We do not pass any 
with complete approval, but in the feeling that prog- 
ress has not stopped, and that in the creation of the 
southern industry, as it was developed under the 
conditions of the times, the mill village represent- 
ed an essential part of the development. 

Taking up the other assumed thoughts, it ap- 
pears that the worker would have a greater responsi- 
bility, a greater dignity in his money worth, and the 
industry would have greater social and industrial 
recognition because the money wage scale would 
look larger. 

The mill village is a factor in investment cost of 
a mill; it is a factor in the wage scale of the em- 
ployee; it is also a factor that needs to be brought 
into the spotlight and publicized intelligently so 
that the public may appreciate its fairness and ne- 
cessity. Some rule or rules co-ordinating the village 
wage and money wage must be formulated to cause 
them to show in one money value. 

There are so many types of villages, in quality 
and quantity and location, that to set up a fair rule 
seems almost impossible, hence some general propo- 
sition for its solution must be made as a suggestion 
upon which to build. 

The wage equivalent, or extra envelope pay, oc- 
casioned by the village, has always been controver- 
sial, and estimated or computed with various factors 
which result in figures all the way from $1.56 per 
operative per week to $4.36 per operative per week. 
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REPORT OF VILLAGE EXPENSE IN A GROUP OF FIVE SOUTHERN MILLS 
CUMULATIVE FOR YEAR 1932 


Mill A Mill B Mill C Mill D Mill E Consolidated 
ES er nee eee rae ere re $ 1,277.73 $ 2,672.05 $ 1,808.95 $ 1,277.86 $ 1,762.55 $ 8,799.14 
ee Roe ici wean aoe 1,012.25 342.80 527.31 186.98 1,066.81 3,137.15 
Supplies and Repair Parts ............ 1,114.04 638.90 591.35 303.36 712.08 3,859.73 
er re ‘ 4,498.55 2,466.91 3,300.00 10,265.46 
Expense Jobs . 
a Se PRC eve, <a : 80.68 2,360.85 267.60 2,709.13 
Te | eee gee : 18.00 139.65 157.65 
OS) 2 See ee van 98.68 2,500.50 267.60 2,866.78 
Fixed Charges 
Interest (6% of asset value) ...... 13,770.10 21,546.72 18,350.49 16,862.24 13,322.27 83,851.82 
Ns Rt Cn nie aia sci eles 6 ibe bs 4,462.77 13,159.90 7,902.96 3,117.40 5,439.98 34,083.01 
eS ee ee emer 1,429.09 2,182.31 1,733.81 1,582.49 1,516.06 8,443.76 
Depreciation ......... re ee 14,794.92 24,779.11 19,731.56 17,439.90 15,278.35 92,023.84 
SU NE sien bookies cs aie ew 34,456.88 61,668.04 47,718.82 39,002.03 35,556.66 218,402.43 
PURE EUNUN 5 5 tas Wk esac ew We Bo wile te 37,959.58 69,820.34 53,146.93 43,505.74 42,398.10 246,830.69 
Income from Rent ........... ‘ 13,942.29 26,131.10 14,347.55 15,596.07 12,138.41 82,155.42 
io Ry oe | ‘ 24,017.29 43,689.24 38,799.38 27,909.67 30,259.69 164,675.27 
Avg. Number of Employees ........... 184 392 240 274 190 1,280 
NET COST TO MILL PER EMPLOYEE $130.53 $111.45 $161.66 $101.86 $159.26 $128.65 
Pr rrr 99 221 136 130 104 690 
NET COST TO MILL PER EMPLOYEE 
$2.47 
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These wage equivalents have been figured two ways 
by two different groups. In one group, some of the 
manufacturers itemize everything in the village, i.e., 
houses, sidewalks, sewerage, lights, water, schools, 
upkeep, and all, as extra investment, and when in- 
terest on this is calculated and divided by the num- 
ber of employees, a higher equivalent will be reached 
than figuring the simple matter of difference in rent 
charge and rents of similar houses out of mill vil- 
lages, savings from cheap coal, groceries, etc., etc. 

In other words, there may be a difference in what 
the mill may spend on its village, and its worth in 
money to the villager. 

The wage scale of cotton-textile employees of the 
South always seems lower by reason of the fact that 
his extra envelope pay does not show on his pay 
check. The main purpose of the NRA is to make 
all money wages appear as labor value and give to 
the worker a better value for his ability and a real- 
ization of independence that he does not get when 
he works for and receives wages in money and un- 
measured living conditions. 

It is true that a small cost of 25 to 75 cents per 
room per week is charged, which in some cases is 
called an electric charge, a water charge, a village 
charge, or some other item. It is equally true that 
this charge in no way compensates the mill for its ex- 
pense, as the accompanying table showing the vil- 
lage cost in a group of five southern mills clearly 
indicates. 


Some Definite Suggestions 


Since this is the case, and since wages are gov- 
erned somewhat by this village factor, and since 
this factor is an intangible one in many cases, and 
since its present handling places wages in an un- 
favorable light and perhaps has an undesirable so- 
cia] effect upon the employee, and in some cases 
makes for wage discriminations, the following 
thoughts are offered for consideration in an effort to 
clarify the situation: 

1. Arrive at a fair valuation of those investments 
or services that are distinctly of money value to the 
operative—housing, water, lights, etc. These must be 
uniform in listing. 

2. Make this individual for each village. Include 
only those items of expense that have money equival- 


ents to the operative, such as he would employ when 
living in a corresponding environment outside. 

3. Arrive at definite return for investment, a 
definite figure for depreciation, and then, when these 
dollar values are set up, the rent percentage per dol- 
lar of investment may be easily figured. There is not 
such a variety in the type or cost of houses in the vil- 
lages. The houses could be grouped or classed and 
rental assigned sufficient to offset this cost. Since 
it is paid by someone, either the employer or employee, 
it is of no serious consequence; if the employer pays 
it to the employee as wages and then collects it back 
from him as rent, or water or electric current, etc. 
Many villages have already installed water and electric 
meters and, inasmuch as these are definitely measur- 
able quantities, they can be eliminated from the specu- 
lative rent figures. 

4. Since it is impracticable to sell the houses in 
the village, and since the average employee does not 
desire to own a home in the village, and since wage 
equivalents in villages are under fire, it would seem 
highly desirable at this time for wages to be predi- 
cated on a fair return to the employer for the ad- 
vantages offered by him by reason of the employee’s 
living in the village. His money wages should be 
based on this as an added factor. It would also seem 
highly desirable now, while the industry is working 
under the NRA and while it has a very able and con- 
structive industry committee, that these factors and 
plans should be worked out under and with govern- 
mental approval, so that the employers and employees 
can feel and know that every principle of fairness and 
justice humanly possible has been incorporated. 


5. In studying these suggestions it must be borne 
in mind that the mills are not averse to home owner- 
ship and that they will, as heretofore, continue to 
assist worthy employees in securing homes suitable 
and acceptable to them as the need may arise. 

The foregoing may not be the best solution, or 
even a solution, but it does seem to eliminate the vil- 
lage rent controversy. It would give to villages a 
cost factor definitely understood by employer, em- 
ployee and the public. That the same rental charge 
could be made for all villages is an impossibility. That 
the same rental charge could be made for all rooms 
or houses in the same village is questionable. There 
are some complex factors in this suggestion, but it 
seems to put the employee on a definite idea of his 
money value in services, and on a definite money value 
of his cost of living, and gives to the employer a 
definite theoretical return on his investment. It 
should further crystallize in the mind of the employee 
whether he has the ability to own his own home. It 
could act as an intelligent stimulant or an intelligent 
deterrent to home ownership. 
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MONEY and 


HE three ten-dollar 

bills, which not so 

long ago would buy a 
whole bale of cotton, are 
not really money. Practi- 
cally everyone calls them 
money, and thinks of them 
as money, but they are 
really only warehouse re- 
ceipts for money. The real 
money is locked up in the 
vaults of the U. S. Treas- 
ury, or in depositories des- 
ignated by it. The thing 
that makes the ten-dollar 
bill valuable is the fact that 
the real money is in storage 
somewhere, and if you 
want it you can take the 


of the currency. 


tion. 


An Elementary Explanation, for the Textile Reader, of 


Oo of the most widely read editorial writers 
in the world has advocated the printing of bil- It. 
lions of dollars in paper notes for distribution to of 
ex-soldiers, creditors of insolvent banks, and for 
general governmental relief of the depression. The 
Governor of one State has suggested a similar note 
issue to be scattered impartially by dropping the 
new greenbacks from airplanes. 
are rioting because they feel that the government 
is not doing enough for them in the way of relief. 
Governors, Senators, and others high in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs are urging inflation 


Amid all this hubbub, it is timely and wise for 
those who control large financial affairs and who 
have a large responsibility for property entrusted 
to their management, to do some level headed 
thinking about the question of money and infla- 
The readers of COTTON are responsible to all 
the owners of several billion dollars worth of 
property for the administration of that property. 
They are also responsible for trying to maintain 
employment for hundreds of thousands of persons 
who have to earn a living. Without entering into 
any controversy about the probable effects of in- 


INFLATION 


tent to which people 
Great 
gold or 
the supply of 


iesire 
new discoveries 
silver increas 
those metals 
and therefore reduce their 
value, and where both ar 


Western farmers = ape 
" for money it is diffi- 


used 
cult to establish the proper 
exchange rate between th 
For this reason, an 
because gold is more valu- 
able in proportion to its 
weight, that metal has be- 
come the standard of value 
the commercial 


two. 


over 
world. 
Every reader of COTTON 
can probably recall the fal! 
of the ruble in Russia and 


warehouse receipt and ex- flation, COTTON feels that a brief discussion the mark in Germany, and 
change it for the actual about what money is should be timely. will remember the terrible 
money. As long as you suffering that was caused 
know that the real money is available upon demand, in those countries by the complete paralysis of 


you do not care anything about having it, but are con- 
tent to use the otherwise worthless strip of paper in its 
stead. Other people value this piece of paper for the 
same reason, and as long as it is interchangeable for 
real money, it is readily exchangeable for goods at the 
same value as the real money which it represents. The 
bill is absolutely worthless in itself, just so much so as 
rubles, marks, assignats, Confederate dollars, and oth- 
er units of extinct currencies are valueless, except as 
souvenirs. 

Money—“real money’’—must be something which 
has inherent value in itself. For the past 150-odd 
years, gold has been practically the only real money 
worth mentioning. But many things have been money 
at different times. “Money”, may be defined as “any- 
thing of inherent value which is customarily used as 
a generally acceptable medium of exchange in trade.” 
In Biblical times, and for centuries throughout the 
ancient world, cattle were money. Our word, “pecun- 
iary” is derived from the Latin, “pecunia”, which 
comes from “pecus’, meaning cattle. In colonial Vir- 
ginia, tobacco was once money. The American In- 
dians used decorative shells for money. In some Af- 
rican communities, knives are money. 

In a complicated civilization like ours, however, 
we must have something of value which is more port- 
able than cows, hogsheads of tobacco, or bales of cot- 
ton to use for money, and as gold and silver are read- 
ily acceptable objects of trade all over the commercial 
world, they have been used for money to the exclu- 
sion of everything else for a great many years. 

The most important attribute of money, after its 
inherent value, is its stability value. The value of 
anything depends on its relative scarcity and the ex- 


trade which accompanied the extinction of currency 
values. When the Reichsbank issued more paper cer- 
tificates than it could ever redeem in money, the Ger- 
man mark depreciated, and as the issuance of notes in- 
creased, the value of the mark went down until it be 
came worthless. If the United States Government 
issues more paper notes than can be redeemed in act- 
ual money, the value of those notes will fall in direct 
proportion to the amount of money which they rep- 
resent. This is not a theory, but a very simple fact 
Before this, governments have doubted that it was a 
fact, and have tried issuing notes secured by other 
things than money, and they have always found out 
by bitter experience that a piéce of paper is not money 
simply because a government says that it is. The best 
illustration of this is found in the history of the 
French Assignats, and every person who will study 
this famous currency experiment will have a better 
knowledge of how inflation works. Complete accounts 
of the Assignats may be found in standard reference 
works, and the Encyclopedia Brittanica has a very 
good article on this subject. Every reader of COTTON 
should find this interesting and instructive reading, 
since the Assignats were issued to meet much such a 
condition as exists in our country at the present time 
Furthermore, they were not simply paper currency 
in the usual sense of “printing press money.” They 
were well secured, and represented tangible value 
Unfortunately, they did not represent money itself, 
and therefore went the way of all paper currency 
which does not merely replace actual money which is 
held in reserve for the redemption of the currency 
upon demand. 

itself in 


Briefly, the French Government found 
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such hopeless financial difficulties in 1789 that there 
seemed no way to avoid national bankruptcy. Disas- 
trous wars had drained the country of its money, and 
crushing taxes were uncollectable. Trade was almost 
at a standstill on account of the scarcity of money, 
and the unwillingness of the few who had money to 
grant credit. The most valuable lands in France be- 
longed to the Church, and were therefore tax-free. 
Other vast holdings belonged to the Crown, and also 
paid no taxes. Ushering in the French Revolution, 
the Constituent Assembly confiscated the lands of the 
Church and King, and declared them to be the prop- 
erty of the People. To meet the financial difficulties 
which confronted it, the Assembly proposed te pay 
its debts for carrying on the government by issuing 
notes which constituted an equity in these confiscated 
lands. These notes were to circulate as money, and 
were given preference in acceptance for the purchase 
of land. As they were returned to the Treasury in 
exchange for titles to land, they were to be retired 
and destroyed. Few doubted the success of the new 
currency. It seemed to be an issue which was inher- 
ently sound, as the value of the security behind it was 
estimated to be more than four times the amount of 
the issue. 


Unfortunately, the Assembly overlooked the fact 
that no matter how well secured, the Assignats could 
not be exchanged for money, as there was little or no 
money in France. Equity in an abbey or a chateau 
meant little to the average tradesman or to the people 
who wanted bread, and not property. Comparatively 
few of the Assignats were redeemed through property 
purchases, and the government was soon in need of 
funds again. More Assignats were issued. As they 
fell in value, more were printed, until over forty-five 
billion francs were in circulation. 


The French Government now realized what every 
government should keep in mind—that a government 
cannot create money. Money is created by trade, and 
is a real, tangible thing; valuable in its own right. 
When trade is good, money is plentiful; when trade 
is poor, money is scarce. This is forcibly demonstrat- 
ed by present conditions, because while money is 
scarce, we now have about two billion more dollars in 
circulation than in 1929, when money was plentiful. 
This is because active trade made the movement of 
money more rapid, so that what was in circulation 
passed from hand to hand much faster, and the person 
who made some money and spent it, soon got it back 
again in trade. 

The principal function of government with respect 
to money is the guarantee of fineness and weight in 
its coinage, and the guarantee of stability in its issu- 
ance of a circulatory medium to take the place of the 
actual money for everyday use. To illustrate this, 
suppose that all the gold and silver in existence should 
suddenly vanish, and something else had to become 
money. Since cotton is an almost universally used 
commodity, it might be chosen as the monetary basis, 
but on account of its bulk, it would be impossible to 
use much real cotton in trade. Therefore, warehouse 
receipts for cotton would be used as money, instead 
of the actual cotton. Instead of a ten-dollar bill, we 
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would have a certificate stating that so many pounds 
of cotton were payable to the bearer on demand. As 
long as the warehouse receipts represented actual cot- 
ton, instantly available for delivery when demanded, 
these notes would have the full value of the cotton it- 
self. But if the government should issue a quantity 
of notes which were simply promises on the part of 
the government to deliver cotton, but the cotton was 
not there to be delivered, then the value of the notes 
would go down with reference to the value of cotton. 


What the Gold Basis Means 


This is just what happens with a gold basis cur- 
rency. There is nothing mysterious about it at all 
and paper currency came into being in the manner 
just assumed for cotton. During the middle ages in 
Europe, there were no banks as we understand banks. 
The possession of much money was a very dangerous 
thing, as robbery and murder for robbery were com- 
mon. Therefore, many persons left their gold and sil- 
ver with the goldsmiths of the large cities for safe- 
keeping. The goldsmiths had to provide protection 
for the precious metals they needed in their business, 
and they were glad to accept deposits to be safeguard- 
ed in their strong boxes. They issued receipts for 
these deposits, and proceeded to use the gold and silver 
in their business. Where the amount deposited for 
safety was greater than the goldsmith required for 
business purposes, he frequently lent to other gold- 
smiths, or to other persons whose credit was good. 
The depositor could easily negotiate the receipt of 
deposit if the goldsmith was well known, and his re- 


ceipt acceptable as proof of the existence of the actual 


money. In this way, banking came into being, and 
notes of circulation came into use. Sometimes, the 
goldsmith was tempted to expand his banking activ- 
ities, and issued more notes than he could redeem. 
He necessarily failed, and his creditors settled for 
what they could get out of his assets. His notes of 
issue were worth their pro rata share of the assets. 

It makes no difference whether the issuer be a 
goldsmith, a banker, or a government, the principle 
involved is the same. The currency must be instantly 
redeemable in real money in order to keep the cur- 
rency at par, and fully useful as a substitute for cash. 

Changing the amount of money in a dollar is about 
as useful an expedient as changing the number of 
pounds in a ton. A dollar simply represents so many 
grains of gold, just as a ton represents so many 
pounds of anything. A dependable unit of money is 
just as necessary to trade as a dependable unit of 
weight or measure. 

_ Cotton mills require a considerable amount of time 
to turn their raw materials into salable products, and 
it is very important that both buyers and manufac- 
turers of cotton goods shall know with reasonable cer- 
tainty what values are going to be over a fair period 
of time. Many thoughtful economists believe that 
much of the trouble experienced by mills in the past 
few years has been due to the violent fluctuations in 
the price of cotton. If uncertainty over the value of 


cotton has caused so much trouble, there is little rea- 
son to think that uncertainty over the value of the 
dollar is going to help matters. 
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The Use, in Finishing Cotton Piece Goods, of 






Fillers, Weighting, H ydroscopic 


HEN used in cotton 
finishing, mineral 
fillers are applied 


to increase the weight, ex- 
tend the fibers and close 
up the interstices between 
the yarns as well as to 
produce opacity or cover- 
ing effect, the purpose of 
this being to simulate the 
appearance and weight of 
better fabrics. These ma- 
terials have no adhesive properties in themselves and 
are necessarily bound to the fibers by the fats, 
starches and gums used in conjunction with them 
in the finishing mix. Insufficient starch or gum 
permits these fillers to become loosened from the 
fabric on handling, and this is known as “dusting”. 
This is quite often found to exist on heavily back- 
filled goods and can readily be observed, if existing, 
by tearing the cloth with the hands. Liberation of 
dust is usually the indication of either excess filler 
or insufficient binding material. Consideration of 
physical rather than of chemical properties general- 
ly is the basis of their selection for a specific pur- 
pose, although in many cases, price is often a de- 
ciding factor in this. Clay, talc, and gypsum are 
the principal minerals of this group, although other 
white minerals are used to a lesser extent, any of 
which may be used in either starch mangle or back- 
filling operations. 


Clay 


The clay found most suitable for textile finishing 
is a china clay occurring widely distributed east of 
the Mississippi in the United States and at Corn- 
wall, England. This is a hydrated silicate of alum- 
inum which results from the weathering of rock con- 
taining feldspar. The leaching of this feldspar, 
which is a double silicate of potassium and alumin- 
um, by water containing carbon dioxide, removes the 
soluble potassium components and leaves the clay 
as a white powder. 

Clay generally is classified as primary or secon- 
dary, which indicates the relative position of the 
bed in relation to the location of the origin. Primary 
clays are those which have not been transported by 
the action of natural waters from their original po- 
sitions, while the secondary clays have been so trans- 
ported. China clay, kaolin, or kaolinite is a primary 
material of white color with only very little impuri- 
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ties and is the 
jor importance for textile 
purposes. Since much of 
the parent rock, silica and 
mica, may occur with the 
separation by 
washing is employed to se- 
cure sufficient purity and 
freedom from grit. This 
clay is generally granular 
or crystalline and has onlv 
little plasticity in con- 
trast to the secondary clays, which owe their plas- 
ticity to the fact that the corners of the crystalline 
particles have been removed by abrasion when trans- 
ferred by water to their secondary position. 

The English clay is suspended in water at the 
mine and pumped to refining floors, after an initial 
settling, when the small particles of sand and grit 
are removed by passage through a water classifier, 
approximately 200 feet long, containing numerous 
baffles. The out-flowing clay-water then passes to 
large pits where settling takes place. The clay is 
then transferred to larger pits for further settling 
during several weeks. At the expiration of this 
time, the clear supernatant water is drawn off, fol- 
lowing which the concentrated mixture is dried in 
large compartment driers. The finished product is 
usually shipped in half-ton casks. 

The product is marketed as a compact, mealy, 
and earthy smelling material with a specific gravi- 
ty of 2.2 to 2.65. While the best grades of clay are 
white, the color of the lower grades is somewhat 
yellow to buff due to small amounts of impurities 
such as iron or organic matter. It is claimed that 
the lower qualities are sometimes tinted with blue 
to disguise this yellow caste and to raise the grade 
to an apparently higher standard. The chemical 
composition moreover is not constant, but varies 
somewhat through the bed and from one deposit to 
another. Those clays having the higher percentages 
of aluminum are believed to possess the smoother 
feel, while the clays with lower iron content have 
less yellow color in general. 

The chemical analysis of clay, other than for 
moisture or artificial tinting is rather tedious and of 
doubtful value in determining its suitability as a 
textile finishing material. Tests of a physical na- 
ture are, however, of much more importance in de- 
termining its value, such as the screen test, test for 
grit and color comparison. The screen test serves 
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as a measure of the fineness, for which a 200-mesh 
screen is ordinarily used. A weighed sample is 
washed through the screen with water, after which 
the residue is collected, dried and weighed. This 
should be not over .25 per cent residue. The flota- 
tion test for grit gives results with numerical values 
and is much superior to the old methed of testing 
between the teeth or glass plates. The test is based 
on decanting a supernatant clay-water from a sus- 
pension of the weighed sample in water under def- 
inite conditions. The remaining grit after being 
washed and dried is weighed. Good grades of clay 
do not show over 1-2 per cent by this test. The color 
of these fillers is generally observed by flattening a 
small pile of each clay for comparison on a piece 
of white paper with a spatula. When only slight 
differences in color exist, differences in lighting 
may influence the appearance to some extent. It is, 
therefore, well to reverse the samples in relation to 
the light before making a decision. 

The following are some typical analyses by two 
authorities, the first two English and the third, a 
Virginian clay: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ORME oo I 45.89 50.62 
Alumina _____ 40.13 40.70 35.18 
Tron Oxide __- 38 et a 36 
Lime ____- eg AD =e 12 
Magnesia _____ __ __ oe 07 
Alkali Salts __ 1.14 1.49 3.39 
Water ....... 11.58 11.92 10.57 


As prepared for finishing the clay is generally 
boiled, or sometimes agitated cold in large tubes 
equipped with mechanical agitators. Definite quan- 
tities of water and clay are used and the mixing is 
performed until the lumps are thoroughly disinteg- 
rated and worked into a homogeneous paste. Unless 
the clay is so treated, it is impossible to get it uni- 
formly mixed with starch in a finishing batch. Small 
lumps of clay remaining unbroken when applied tc 
the cloth- would cause excessive dusting after fin- 
ishing. Finishers have, therefore, found it desirable 
to keep such suspensions of clay on hand as stock 
mixes, from which withdrawals may be made when 
compounding formulae. On boiling with starch, clay 
causes the mix to appear opaque, a property that 
it also imparts to the cloth after finishing, along 
with a flat and duil appearance. This may be modi- 
fied to some extent, however, by the addition of 
gypsum with clay, especially for goods intended for 
calendering, since this material gives a glossy sur- 
face after this operation. Such mixes are commonly 
used in backfilled shirtings. Clay has, in fact, the 
maximum covering power of any of the mineral fill- 
ers. This material, moreover, is generally used when 
the maximum weighting is desired. Care must be 
exercised, however, to prevent excessive use of this 
material or “dusting” will result, since starch binds 
114 to two times its weight of this material success- 
fully and if this ratio is exceeded, trouble may be 
encountered from this defect. Binding agents 
though, such as rosin size, and various gums, per- 
mit even greater amounts to be used satisfactorily. 
It is also generally necessary to incorporate soften- 
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ers with such heavy mixes to overcome the harsh 
effect produced by these large amounts of clay. The 
heavy mixes are generally applied by backfilling 
while the lighter mixes are applied with the starch 
mangle. 


Talc 


Talc is a hydrated silicate of magnesium, and is 
obtained from the mineral steatite or soapstone. This 
is a soft, flexible and foliated mineral possessing a 
greasy feel and a pearly luster, with a specific gravi- 
ty of 2.55 to 2.80. Deposits in Italy, France and 
California are the main sources of this material, of 
which the Italian is considered to be the best, both 
in regard to color and “slip’’. This, however, com- 
mands a price as to practically remove it from the 
textile field. The French product has been more in 
demand than the domestic material in spite of a 
lower color. While French talc may be of somewhat 
softer texture, the condition of the foreign exchange 
has suddenly made many finishers, or if not finish- 
ers, purchasing agents, recognize their ability to use 
the American product to good advantage. 

The various grades of talc are determined by col- 
or selection and after selection, the rock is screened 
over a Y-inch mesh to allow removal of the cleav- 
age impurities. The large pieces are then ground 
in a Raymond mill and air-separated. The various 
impurities are usually quartz, calcium carbonate, 
mica, and iron, but are practically absent in the bet- 
ter grades. With the exception of iron, these im- 
purities produce a gritty feel and their presence 
must be guarded against, since any appreciable 
amount rapidly dulls needles and knives used in 
sewing and cutting the cloth, which leads to com- 
plaints from the manufacturer. 

As in the case of clay, physical testing is of ma- 
jor importance in determining the suitability of tale 
for finishing, while chemical methods are of value 
also in estimating the amount of lime, gypsum, iron 
and loss on ignition. The moisture content of talc 
is usually low, commonly less than 14 per cent, while 
the calcium carbonate may be present up to 4 per 
cent in the better grades, although low grade tales 
containing as high as 12 per cent can be used in 
backfilling. The presence of iron oxide in appre- 
ciable quantities has a tendency to dull the white, 
while a specific gravity above 2.7-2.9 may indicate 
adulteration with feldspar or barytes. The follow- 
ing shows a comparison of three tales, No. 1 French 
and Nos. 2 and 3, domestic: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Specific Gravity ______ 2.71 2.58 2.19 
Loss on Ignition ______ 5.29% 1.01% 20.01% 
Color after Ignition ___ White White Brown 
pasteture _............ 12% 082% — 


Viewed in the microscope, the particles are seen 
to be flat, irregular, transparent or nearly so, and 
show sharp fractures. The laminated structure is 
also clearly visible. Rubbed between the fingers, it 
has a characteristic soft, greasy, smooth feel, prop- 
erties which it imparts in great extent to the finish 
in which it is used. 

Tale produces the smoothest and softest feel of 
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the mineral fillers with a covering power second to 
clay. It does not, however, mix as well in the starch- 
ing formula because of the difficulty of thoroughly 
wetting the surface of all particles, many of which 
may be seen floating on the surface of the mix, with 
a slight tendency to dust for this reason. Softness 
and freedom from grit is especially important in this 
material when used in heavy mixes applied to fab- 
rics intended for the cutting-up trade. High speed 
needles are quickly heated and dulled by small 
amounts of grit. This may be so pronounced as to 
cause the needle to actually turn blue for a half 
inch from the point. Cutting knives are also sensi- 
tive to this difficulty. Lubrication with sufficient 
softener, on the other hand, is essential, since 
needles and knives may be heated excessively when 
operating on cloth containing no finish of any kind. 
Addition of small amounts of softener has been 
known to eliminate this complaint entirely about 
such fabrics. 


Calcium Sulphate 


Calcium sulphate, another filler, is sold under 
several trade names, as well as by its mineral name 
of gypsum. This is a hydrated form of calcium sul- 
phate containing two molecules water of crystalli- 
zation and if occurring in monoclinic crystals, is 
known as gypsum or selenite, but when in granular 
masses, is known as alabaster. Another form of 
crystalline calcium sulphate containing no water of 
crystallization is known as anhydrite, but while oc 
curring frequently along with gypsum, is not suit- 
able for finishing because of its extra hardness and 
dark color. Gypsum is widely distributed through- 
out the United States and other countries. Immense 
deposits in Oklahoma, Kansas, Michigan, Eastern 
Canada and Nova Scotia are of sufficient purity to 
yield a product of the first quality and are exten- 
sively worked. This material is used not only in 
finishing textiles, but considerable quantities are 
consumed in the paper industry and for the manu- 
facture of plaster of paris. These deposits occur 
often associated with beds of rock salt and almost 
always interstratified with layers of shale and lime- 
stone, while immense dykes of anhydrite occur in 
the Nova Scotia deposit. Impure deposits are known 
as gypsum earth or gypsite. 

The deposits in Nova Scotia are extensive and 
are several hundred feet deep in places, which neces- 
sitates both underground mining and open pit quar- 
rying to work it. The rock is crushed at the mine 
to three-inch size and shipped to the grinding mills 
where it is graded according to color and freedom 
from impurities. This rock is then crushed to 14-14- 
inch size and passed over a magnetic separator to 
remove tramp iron. It is then commonly ground in 
burr mills with flint stones to 100-mesh or in a Ray- 
mond mill. Air separation may then be employed 
to remove the material passing through a 200-mesh 
screen which yields a product, 96 per cent of which 
passes a screen of 325-mesh. The English product 
was long considered whiter than the domestic, but 
improvements in American procedure have reduced 
this difference in color to be negligible when the 
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better domestic grades are considered. The superi- 
ority of the English product was due originally to 
the care exercised in hand cleaning and selection 
of the rock before crushing, women and children do- 
ing this work cheaply in that country. Improved 
equipment and procedure in handling the domestic 
product has resulted in a material of excelient fine- 
ness, freedom from grit and of excellent and satis- 
factory color. The high exchange rate will undoubt- 
edly influence more finishers in their selection of 
this material. A representative analysis of a Nova 
Scotian gypsum is: 


Combined water: .....-.......<- 20.46% 
Silica and insolubles __________ 34% 
Iron and Aluminum oxides ____ .12% 
Calcium Sulphate -__--_------- 77.42% 
Calcium Carbonate —_._.__._-- 1.45% 
Magnesium oxide ___-__--_--- Trace 

Salt a a ar aera ed es Mains na 26% 
Threugn 100-mesh ...........- 100% 
Through 200-mesh _.___.._...- 92% 


The several values vary somewhat according to 
the deposit, but in general, the combined water runs 
from 18.5 per cent to 20.5 per cent while the calcium 
carbonate should not exceed 4 per cent, but may be 
less than 1 per cent in some grades. Like the other 
minerals, grit and iron should be at a minimum in 
the better grades. Physical testing is important in 
checking the grades. 

In finishing, gypsum has little covering power 
and is used to give weight when a lustrous and 
glassy surface is required. The surface seems some- 
what transparent, especially when heavily calen- 
dered. It can be incorporated in heavy mixes in 
larger amounts with less danger of dusting than clay 
or tale, a property which is thought due in some 
measure to the slight solubility of the mineral in 
water. Poor grades of this material are objection- 
able, not only because of its low color, but because 
large particles of grit may catch under the doctor 
blade to give streaks in backfilling, with possible 
cutting of the filling threads at that point. Gypsum 
itself is harder than talc, the former having a hard- 
ness of 2, the latter 1, on a scale of 10. Gypsum is 
often used in combination with clay or tale to modi- 
fy the effect produced by either one, a ratio of two 
parts of clay to one of gypsum being commonly used. 


Magnesium Silicate 


Various other materials may be used for fillers 
among which is a white, natural form of magnesium 
silicate found at Natural Bridge, New York. This 
material is mined and pulverized to pass 99 per cent 
through a 325-mesh screen. It appears to be inter- 
mediate between clay and tale in properties and has 
accordingly been named tale clay. This material is 
quite soft and has an excellent white color. It is 
claimed that the effect of this softness has been re- 
flected in the longer life of needles and cutting 
knives before heating. Compared to talc, it is not 
so liable to dust in heavy mixes and although one 
of the lesser known fillers, it is gaining in popu- 
larity. 

(The second section of this discussion, to cover mag- 


nesium sulphate and chloride, glycerine, starch, mildew, 
etc., will appear in the January issue.—The Editor.) 
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A Report of Textile Developments 


under the NRA and AAA 


tile industry working under their respective 

codes, with amendments being made in a num- 
ber of ways. On November 10th, President Roosevelt 
approved amendments to the code of fair competition 
for the cotton-textile industry which placed under the 
provisions of that code, in addition to those divisions 
already reported, the cotton thread, yarn mercerizing 
and cotton and rayon finishing industries. Following 
this approval, the definition of productive equipment 
section of the code as amended read as follows: 


“The term productive machinery as used herein 
is defined to mean (1) spinning spindles; (2) looms; 
(3) printing machines; (4) piece dyeing machines; 
(5) starching and/or drying machines, operating on 
fabrics and not on raw stock or yatn or cotton thread 
where the same are used for the major operation in 
the production of plain bleached or unbleached fab- 
rics which are not dyed or printed; (6) all machin- 
ery used for spooling, winding, reeling or skeining as 
a final process to produce cotton thread ready for sale 
as a finished article; (7) cone winding machines, 
reels, through tube cop machines and parallel tube 
winding machines used in the production of mercer- 
ized yarn only.” 


The other provisions of the original cotton-textile 
code apply to the branches just put under it, with 
some exceptions; $1.00 a week higher minimum wage 
North and South than the other industries is pro- 
vided for cotton and rayon finishers. As to machine 
hours, these are restricted to two 40-hour shifts in 
the three new branches except the mill finishers. For 
them, operation of finishing machinery, except print- 
ing machines, for a sufficient number of hours to fin- 
ish fabrics woven on their own looms only is per- 
mitted, until any such finishing operation exceeds two 
shifts of 40 hours each to be determined to be an 
unfair competitive practice. 

This amendment of course adds to spinning spin- 
dies and looms the other “productive machinery” as 
defined in the section quoted, and places the same im- 
positions upon installation of equipment of this type 
for expansion, etc., as defined in the address of B. B. 
Gossett, relating to spindles and looms, reported on 
page 37 of the November issue of COTTON. 

Rather than being entirely a prohibition of new 
equipment of all kinds, as has been construed in gen- 
eral press stories, etc., this provision of the code, it 
should be borne in mind, relates only to the equip- 
ment specifically defined as productive machinery, and 
even here, provides a tremendous field for replacement; 
in addition, it permits installation of efficient equip- 
ment not specified as being productive. In this con- 
nection, two quotations from the report of Mr. Gos- 
sett, as chairman of the plant extension committee of 
the Code Authority, well deserve repetition: “This 
provision need not cause uneasiness on the part of 
machinery builders, as the code places no hindrance 
upon the installation of looms and spindles for re- 
placement or for legitimate balancing purposes. Of 
course, there is no restriction whatever on prepara- 
tory machinery and other important equipment.” 

Stressing the need of replacing worn-out and ob- 
solete equipment, Mr. Gossett very pertinently ob- 
served: 

“It should be remembered that decades of life and 
operation have taken their toll in efficiency of mill 
equipment. Then, in addition, there is the all-impor- 
tant question of new inventions and improvements 
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that are rendering obsolete processes and methods as 
well as machinery previously considered efficient. 
Therefore, to my mind, if the operation of the code 
proves to be successful, and mills are enabled to make 
a profit, there will be far more business in sight for 
machinery builders in replacements than if the indus- 
try continued to pursue the unprofitable path it has 
followed for the last several years.” 

During the month, George A. Sloan, chairman of 
the cotton-textile industry committee, appointed two 
planning and advisory committees to serve as sub- 
committees of the Code Authority. One of these, cov- 
ering the Fine Cotton Goods Group, consists of: 

N. F. Ayer, Cabot Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; W. E. Barrett, Mav- 
erick Mills, Boston, Mass.; Allan Barrows, Gosnold Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; James A. Burke, Sagamore Mfg. Oo., Fall River, Mass.; 
H. H. Burton, Slater Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass.; Morgan Butler, 
Hoosac Mills Corp., Boston, Mass.; W. W. Coriell, Nashawena Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Major. Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton Mills, 
Cramerton, N. C.; Robert E. Henry, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. O.; 
Weston Howland, Warwick Mills, Warwick, R. I.; Russell H. Leon- 
ard, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; Homer Loring, United Mer- 
chants & Mfgrs., New York City; John H. McMahon, Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates, Inc., New York City; G. H. Milliken, Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Frank I. Neild, Neild Mfg. Corp., New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; and George M. Wright, Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C 

The other committee, for the Carded Yarn Group, 
includes: 


W. D. Anderson, Jr., Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Cason J. Calla- 
way, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala.; S. P. Cooper, Harriet Cotton Mills, Henderson, 
N. C.; Philip Dana, Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, Maine; F. O. 
Dumaine, Jr., Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; A. M. Fairley, 
Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, N. C.; B. B. Gossett, Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Fred Rakestraw, Philadelphia; Edwin F. Sher- 
man, Pres., Cotton Yarn Merchants Assn., Philadelphia; and A. K. 
Winget, Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

It is understood that these committees will serve 
as planning and advisory committees for their respec- 
tive groups, studying market conditions, group statis- 
tical data, and representing the group in all matters 
requiring the attention of the Code Authority. 

In connection with the announcement of these com- 
mittees—with others covering other divisions of the 
industry planned—it is interesting to refer again to 
the report of Mr. Gossett (page 37, November 
COTTON), stating that the code as it now stands is 
not “adequate to bring about stabilized conditions. 
There are groups in the industry wherein 80 hours 
for looms and spindles would afford too much pro- 
duction. These groups have the task of working out 
production schedules more appropriate to their par- 
ticular situation, within the 80-hour maximum which 
the code imposes.” Similarly, Ernest N. Hood, as 
president of the National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, said: 

“It appears that the industry at large has accept- 
ed the idea that two 40-hour shifts mean normal pro- 
duction, but this is not so. * * * Statistics of the 
industry as a whole indicate that normal demand can 
only be met by operating all the spindles in place an 
average of over 60 hours per week throughout the 
year, but this average of 60 hours per week of course 
would not apply to all branches of cotton manufactur- 
ing. Production can be satisfactorily controlled only 
through group action. * * * It is apparent that the 
various groups within the industry will be able to 
function in an effective way, with the full authority 
of the administrator co-operating to compel the com- 
pliance of any recalcitrant minority. * * * It should 
be a comparatively simple matter for a group such 
as wide sheetings to decide upon a uniform produc- 
tion schedule, applicable alike to all members of this 
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group, which would insure a balancing of production 
and consumption.” 

With a continuation of the selection of committees 
representing various divisions of the industry, an ap- 
proach could be made to such a set-up as suggested by 
Mr. Hood and indicated by Mr. Gossett. 


Labor Developments 


A number of labor disturbances, strikes, etc., 
marred the smoothness of code operation in some 
quarters, but each case was promptly acted upon 
through the Cotton Textile National Industrial Rela- 
tions Board. On November 13, the development of an 
administrative code for labor and management in the 
industry received impetus in a conference between this 
relations board and the Code Authority, the Cotton 
Textile Industry Committee. As a result of the con- 
ference, it was pointed out that for the first time in 
the history of any industry under a code, machinery 
has been devised whereby a governmental body, com- 
posed of representatives of labor, industry and the 
public, will be able to closely collaborate with an en- 
tire industry in working out detailed problems of 
working conditions and placing them on an actual ad- 
ministrative basis, thus taking them out of the realm 
of controversy. 

Sanction by the industry of such administrative 
machinery came as a result of study by representa- 
tives of the industry committee of the experiences of 
the Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations 
Board in handling labor problems of the industry un- 
der the code. The state boards in each textile manu- 
facturing state have original jurisdiction in the ad- 
ministration of problems of working conditions in the 
local mills. Boards in the mills are composed of repre- 
sentatives of the workers and managements; in the 
state and national boards, representation is provided 
for industry, labor and government. 

Through this system, labor problems in the in- 
dustry are handled. Supervision of this administra- 
tive set-up is handled by the national board, composed 
of Robert W. Bruere, chairman; B. E. Geer, repre- 
—" industry, and George L. Berry, representing 
abor. 

As an example of the type of administrative ac- 
tion developed by the National Industrial Relations 
Board may be cited its solution of the strikes of vari- 
ous southern mills in November. 

Upon visit of the board to consider the disputes 
involving thousands of employees of the Seminole, 
Aiken, and Langley Mills, in the Loring group, and 
the Graniteville Mfg. Co., in the Horse Creek Valley 
section of South Carolina, and employees of the Globe, 
Sibley and Enterprise Mills, Augusta, Ga., it was 
found that both employers and employees would agree 
to settlement on the basis that the procedure concern- 
ing the solutions raised by the controversy would be 
determined by the national board, through its subsid- 
iary state boards. This included the procedure as to 
the application of Section 7 of the N.I.R.A., regarding 
collective bargaining, when construed in connection 
with that part of the cotton-textile code setting up 
plant committees. 

Final determination of the problems of these mills 
was to be worked out through the machinery set-up 
under the code. The principle involved, however, of 
taking up problems of working conditions in the in- 
dustry for consideration by all parties concerned, has 
been firmly established as formal procedure by the 
action of the industry committee in approving the 
methods used by the national board. 


Tire Mills Put on Two Shifts 


Under permit of President Roosevelt, mills man- 
ufacturing tire fabric have, since the institution of 
the cotton-textile code, been allowed to operate three 
40-hour shifts weekly instead of being limited to two 
such shifts, as is the case in the remainder of the in- 
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dustry. 

By an executive order of President Roosevelt in 
November, this exemption from this code provision 
was removed, effective on November 20, so that tire 
cord mills were restricted to a maximum of 80 hours, 
or two 40-hour shifts. The original presidential or- 
der terminated the stay of provisions on November 13, 
the date being moved ahead later until November 20 
on plea of the tire companies. The companies prin- 
cipally affected are Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; United States Rubber 
Co.; B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.; General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; Fisk Tire & Rubber Co.; and Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co., although the stay was intended to cover 
any cotton textile mill producing tire fabric. 

Following a hearing the latter part of November, 
for permission for the tire mills to continue to oper- 
ate three 40-hour shifts, Recovery Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson announced definitely that this per- 
mission was refused, and immediately, the tire mills 
must cut to the maximum of 80 hours allowed in the 
code. 


Cotton-Textile Production Cut 25°, for December 


At press time, George A. Sloan announced (Decem- 
ber 1) that General Johnson had approved a recom- 
mendation of the cotton textile industry code authority 
that productive machinery in the industry not be op- 
erated more than 75 per cent of the hours otherwise 
permitten by the cotton-textile code. This reduces the 
limit of operation for December from 80 hours weekly 
to not more than 60 hours weekly. This applies to all 
cotton-textile mills, except tire fabric mills. 


AAA and Processing Taxes 


The AAA and its processing tax on cotton, with- 
out compensatory taxes on competing fibers, continued 
in November to harass the cotton textile mills. Fol- 
lowing the original hearing on July 31 and August 1, 
and the second, on October 2, to consider taxes on oth- 
er fibers, a third hearing was held by the AAA on 
November 9, at which time the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute and other representatives of the industry pre- 
sented testimony urging that compensatory taxes be 
levied on rayon and other synthetic yarns, silk, linen, 
wool, mohair and all other competing fibers. 


Compensating Taxes Placed on 
Jute and Paper Products 

As this issue goes to press, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace announces, on December 1, the placing of 
compensatory taxes on jute fabric and yarn and paper 
products competing with similar cotton articles, under 
the terms of the Act empowering him to impose such 
taxes on commodities which obtained a competitive 
advantage over basic commodities already carrying a 
tax. The secretary agreed with the contention that 
there has been an excessive shift in consumption 
away from cotton products. No action was taken as 
to a tax on rayon, silk, flax, wool, etc., was announced. 

A tax of 2.9 cents per pound on the first domestic 
processing of jute fabric into bags was imposed; and 
the same tax on jute yarn on its first domestic process- 
ing into twine. Paper will carry a tax of 2.04 cents 
per pound on its first domestic processing into multi- 
walled paper bags; 3.26 cents per pound on first do- 
mestic processing of coated paper into coated paper 
bags; 2.14 cents per pound on open-mesh fabric, first 
domestic processing; 0.715 cent per pound on first do- 
mestic processing of paper into paper towels; and 4.06 
cents per pound on first domestic processing of paper 
into gummed paper tape. 
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Controlling Stretch on Slashers 


THs article lists five of the major causes 

of stretch on slashers, and gives practical 
suggestions for overcoming them; as well as 
describing an efficient method of determin- 
ing the amount of stretch by means of yard- 
age counters 


By A. Tester 


‘| HE slasher room is one department of the mill 

that does not receive the attention that it de- 
serves. Slashers are the “bottle-neck” of the 
mill. Poor yarn can be improved by good slashing, 
and good yarn can be spoiled by bad slashing. It will 
be the purpose of this article to discuss slashers, and 
the subject of stretch on slashers in particular, in the 
hope of giving some information of use and of start- 
ing a discussion along this line. 

Warp yarn may be compared, in simple terms, to a 
rubber band; it will stretch just so far, and if it is 
pulled a little more it will break. If the elasticity of 
the yarn is taken out at the slasher by being run too 
tight, then when it gets to the loom it will break in- 
stead of stretching as it should. There are five places 
on the slasher where the yarn is stretched. 

1. Too much weight on the section beams. There 
should be just enough weight on the beams to keep 
them from kinking when the slasher is stopped. On 
cast-iron head beams there will have to be more fric- 
tion than on high speed warper beams. The reason for 
this is that the wooden head beams are balanced and 
the cast-iron head beams are not. 

The sketch in Fig. 1 shows how to run the wooden 
head beams with a minimum of friction. When the 








slasher is running, the weight A rests on the floor, and 
when the slasher is stopped, it is picked up off the 
floor and keeps the two back beams from kinking. Rod 
C works in the opposite direction to that of the shifter 
rod B. This is done by fastening with set screws the 
arm on the shifter rod H that goes across the creel; 
then arm E is fastened on a stud on D and F so it will 
work freely. Arm F works on a stud G fastened on 
the side of the creel. 

The weight A should rest on the floor when the 
slasher is running and the rope tight. The rope is 





run over the two back beams as shown in the sketch. 

2. The first copper roll is sometimes smaller than 
the second one. The first one is the one that the yarn 
goes over first. These rolls should be calipered, and 
if they are not of the same size, the larger one should 
be in the back of the size box and the smaller one next 
to the cylinders. When the first roll is smaller than 
the second one, the second roll tries to take the yarn 


FIG. 2 


up faster than the first roll will deliver it, and this 
stretches the yarn. 

3. Improper gearing. There are several ways to 
check this. Feel of the sheet of yarn going from the 
size box to the big cylinder, and if it is very tight, 
the gear on the big cylinder should be changed. It is 
very important to have the yarn as slack as possible 
at this point, as wet yarn stretches much more than 
dry yarn. Another way is to mark the yarn and cyl- 
inder with a piece of chalk where the yarn first comes 
in contact with the cylinder, then notice these chalk 
marks where the yarn leaves the cylinders. If the 
chalk mark on the yarn is ahead of the mark on 
the cylinders, it shows that the yarn is slipping and 
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the cylinders are not going fast enough. Another way 
is to notice the small gear that works in the segment 
gear, and also the teeth in the segment gears on the 
cylinder. If they are worn on the wrong side, it 
shows that the small gear is not driving the cylinder 
but is acting as a brake. A way to check any excessive 
stretch is to take a roll of adding machine paper and 
saw a roll off about 34-inch and run it through the 
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Counters used at front and back on slasher for measuring stretch 


squeeze rolls and over the cylinders with the yarn. If 
there is any excessive stretch between the size box 
and the cylinders, or between the cylinders, the paper 
will be pulled apart. 

There is now available a ratchet gear drive for 
slashers that is very good. Sometimes one tooth dif- 
ference in the change gears will be too much, so with 
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the ratchet gear, it will slip a tooth or two when the 
yarn gets tight, eliminating a lot of stretched yarn. 

4. Running with too much cloth on the drag roll. 
Notice the yarn back of the big split rod. If the yarn 
is splitting five or six inches back and the sheet of 
yarn is tight, there is too much cloth, and a round or 
two should be taken off. Sets with a small number of 
ends do not need as much cloth as a heavy set. In a 
mill where sets with a small number of ends and sets 
with a large number of ends are run, the slasher man 
sometimes fails to take off cloth from the drag roll, 
when changing from a heavy set to a light set. Every 
overseer should make it a practice to feel of the sheet 
of yarn every time he passes the slashers, and, if the 
yarn is too tight, have some cloth taken off of the 
drag roll. 

When running medium and heavy sets, if a double 
split rod like the sketch in Fig. 2 is run between the 
size box and the big cylinder, the sheet of yarn will 


split much easier behind the big split rod at the front, 
and it will take less cloth on the drag roll to split the 
yarn, thus eliminating some stretch. 

5. Running with too much friction. It takes 
more friction to pull the beam as the beam builds up. 
The sketch in Fig. 3 shows an attachment to increase 
the friction as the beam builds up. Arm A is fastened 
to the square shaft of the presser roller attachment. 
A braided wire or heavy spooler band is fastened to 
arm A, passes under the small pulley C, which is fas- 
tened to the floor, then over pulley D to pulley EF, then 
over pulley F and fastened to sliding weight H. An- 
other band is fastened to sliding weight H, then over 
pulley G, and a small weight J fastened to the end. 

When the beam is started, weight H is at J, and 
as the beam builds up it moves toward the end of the 
lever at K, gradually increasing the friction. If the 
weight H is not heavy enough for heavy sets, a hook 
can be fastened at the bottom and an extra weight 
added. 

In Fig. 4-A and Fig. 4-B is shown an attachment 
to put on the presser roller weight arm to increase the 
weight as the beams build up. This is made of 
weights as shown in the sketch, with two large holes 
on each side drilled almost through with a 1-inch drill, 
and finished with a %<-inch drill. The weights are 
fastened by 5/16x214-inch bolts. The weights are on 
the floor when the beam is empty, and as the beam 


Ti 


builds up the weights are picked up one at a time, in- 
creasing the pressure on the beam as it builds up. 
The most accurate way to find the percentage of 
stretch on a slasher is to use two yardage counters 
with yarn wheels in the manner shown in Fig. 5. Place 
in the creel four spools of the same number of yarn 
that is being run on the slasher. Put the ends through 
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guide A, under and over the yarn wheel on counter 
E-1, fastened on the rod that runs across the immer- 
sion roll racks with bracket B, and then on through 
the size box and over the cylinder with the rest of the 
yarn. Separate the four ends at the front with an 
extra split rod over the others, and then under and 
over the yarn wheel on counter E-2 and then around 
the drag roll with the rest of the yarn. Someone will 
have to stand in front of the slasher to pull the extra 
ends off so they will not go on the beam. 

After the yarn has been put through the slasher 
and over the counters, set the back counter to zero 
and mark the yarn with cut mark dye. Run this mark 
to the front counter and set it at zero. Run 1,000 yards 
on the back counter and mark and then run this mark 
to the front counter and note the difference. This 
will be the amount of stretch. If the stretch is much 
over 1 per cent the different items mentioned should 
be checked carefully. 

In Fig. 5, A is a guide for the back counter, B is a 
clamp for fastening the back counter on the rod be- 
tween the immersion roll racks, C is an arm to fasten 
on the side of the slasher to overhang the drag roll 
to fasten D with the front counter. 

The accompanying figures show stretch tests made 
on slashers with yardage counters, as just explained. 


Slasher No. 7. 
Before Change Less Cloth 


on Drag Roll 
Back counter 1500 yards 1500 yards 
Front counter 1533 yards 1523 yards 
Difference 33 yards 23 yards 
Per cent stretch 2.22 1.53 
Slasher No. 5. 
Before Less Cloth on Gears 
Change Drag Roll Changed 
Back counter 1150 yards 1000yards 1000 yards 
Front counter 1187 yards 1027 yards 1012 yards 
Difference 37 yards 27 yards 12 yards 
Per cent stretch 3.21 Ae | 1.2 
Slasher Slasher 
No. 1 No. 2. 
Back counter 1000 yards 1000 yards 
Front counter 1012 yards 1013 yards 
Difference 12 yards 13 yards 
Per cent stretch a2 is 


Cotton-Textiles Under the Recovery Program 
(Continued from page 28.) 


after being manufactured by pauperized labor in 
countries whose conceptions of living standards and 
wages are far different from those tolerated in this 
country. 

Certainly it cannot help the cotton farmer to in- 
crease the cost of the cloth made from his cotton to 
a point that restricts its distribution. The main ob- 
ject of the processing tax—that of helping the farm- 
er, is thus defeated. 

Even admitting for the sake of argument that the 
processing tax is not fundamentally wrong, the least 
the administrators of the AAA could have done— 
after textile manufacturers voluntarily assumed 
shorter hours, increased wages, and had even swal- 
lowed Paragraph Seven, was to have put on the 
processing tax gradually, thus providing a strong 
merchandising argument, and giving time for the 
anticipated increase in purchasing power to absorb 
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this higher price of cloth. If the Department of 
Agriculture had shown similar aggressiveness in 
putting the compensatory tax on competing articles, 
as is clearly the duty of the department, another 
source of actual and increasing trade losses to the 
American cotton textile industry would have been 
removed. 

That progress has been made by the textile in- 
dustry under the NRA is fully realized and gladly 
acknowledged. None of us, in fairly taking stock of 
our present condition, can feel other than happier 
and grateful for the bold constructive leadership of 
President Roosevelt and his associates for what has 
been accomplished. But we must take the long-time 
view of the agricultural problem, to setting up more 
than emergency measures for the permanent up- 
building of our bed-rock industry, agriculture. 

Is not the big problem one of distribution? Can 
there be any real surplus of foodstuffs when thou- 
sands in our own country are hungry, and millions 
in other countries are dying of starvation? Can 
there be any real surplus of cotton goods so long as 
the people of the most populous nation of the world 
are inadequately clad? Can we under such condi- 
tions justify hoarding—or less, destroying—the basic 
commodities required for food and clothing? Will 
we not attain national prosperity more quickly by 
adopting, instead of constantly restricting, hoarding 
and destroying, the policy of putting the products of 
our great natural resources wherever they are need- 
ed; and in doing this, would it not be still better to 
put them there in manufactured form, thus giving 
our American industrial workers employment, and 
adding value of manufacture to the value of raw 
product? 


Definitions Under Cotton Processing 
Tax Still Somewhat Confusina 


On page 46 of the November issue of CoTTon, brief 
comment concerning Treasury Decision 4403, rescind- 
ing T.D.4392 and restoring a floor stock tax on cotton 
in process on August 1, was made. It was stated there 
that “stock in process” was defined as stock up to but 
not including yarn, and that the processing tax of 4.2 
cents per pound would apply on this cotton. 

Subsequently, Deputy Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Bliss has ruled that this stock in process, 
which is defined as “in course of first domestic process- 
ing” on August 1, was taxable at 4.2 cents per pound 
on the quantity of raw cotton used in its production, 
not on the actual net weight of the stock. Therefore, 
the mills apparently had to calculate the amount of 
raw cotton required to produce the quantity of unfin- 
ished stock in each stage of processing up to but not 
including yarn, and pay the tax at the rate of 4.2 cents 
per pound on the total estimated amount of such raw 
cotton. But since the maximum conversion factor al- 
lowed on stock in secondary processing and on fin- 
ished goods in stock on August 1 was only 105.2 per 
cent, no higher convers‘on factor could be used by the 
mills in determining the amount of cotton used to pro- 
duce the stock in process on August 1. 








These scraps of information are jotted down from 
“the daily grind’, as the writer tells us. He says, 
however, that they become more interesting to him 
in the telling. They are observations from his experi- 
ence in purchasing, costing, and assisting in manuge- 
ment, of cotton mills that are among the best in the 
land.-—The Editor. 


Give Prices the First Time 

I find, in purchasing for a cotton mill, a surpris- 
ing number of suppliers who write series of letters 
about their products but never mention prices—leav- 
ing it up to the purchaser to inquire. I believe, that 
in most cases, the buyer does not inquire, but places 
the order with a firm that has informed him fully. 
We make exceptions when we haven’t competitive 
prices on file. 


* * * 


Cost Methods 
Standards of cost, compared monthly with actual 


costs, enable us to catch losses before they go far. 
For each process, a standard cost per pound is set 
up. For each service department, as, Works, Power, 
and Office, standards per week are set. The vari- 
ances of actual cost, for each period, from standard 
cost, are analyzed by the cost department. They are 
then discussed with the management, and the rea- 
sons found. Lack of sales demand may be one cause. 
Holidays, (calendar variance) another. Excessively 
dark weather raises the lighting cost. Power vari- 
ance not in accordance with production volume of 
goods requires close watching. Supplies variance 
is generally large in percentage but small in amount. 
This is controlled fairly well, however, by charging 
most purchases of supplies to general stores, and 
charging out of general stores to departments as 
used. Wage cost alone is at least one man’s job 
in a large plant. It is very accurately controllable 
when the productive labor is on point pay. The 
Works Department standards and the General Labor 
(outside) payroll standards require the most expla- 
nations. 
* * _ 

“All that Glitters—" 

A flashy, green and red letter-head came in one 
day. It was printed in large letters, and the page 
was filled with typewritten quotations on some ar- 
ticles that I knew the manager of the mill was in- 
terested in. However, his glance at the letter-head 
told him that the sheet was a circular; and he was 
about to throw the letter into his waste-basket as I 
stood by. I wish the artistic printers could see that 
letter-head. It was “a bird”. If customers for 
printing don’t already know, they should be told that 
their letter-heads must not be scare-heads, but must 
be as modest and neat as the salesmen who go out 
to meet the buyers face to face. The buyers know 


Some Mill Management Notes 


that the best houses send out neither over-dressed 
men nor over-dressed literature. 
* * * 

Testing Helps the Overseer 

An overseer who has grown up in the mills, and 
been absolute boss of his department, doesn’t at first 
take kindly to a testing department that is independ- 
ent of him, and that has as its function the sizing 
of his laps and roving or yarn, the testing of strength 
and twist, and the checking of speeds, and of pro- 
cess waste. But a testing department manned with 
skill and personality can keep all departments friend- 
ly while at the same time controlling quality. Ever- 
tually it becomes accepted by all parties. 


* * * 


Write Itl 
An educated person with normal sight obtains 


information more accurately through his eyes than 
through his ears. Hence, it has become common 
practice in large industries to require more and 
more of the instructions and information that pass 
from one employee to another to be written. Fewer 
errors occur. Fewer instructions are forgotten. 
Fewer alibis are possible. It is common for older 
heads to object, and to scorn the written word. The 
younger heads, especially those with engineering 
training, realize the importance of tracing errors to 
their source. The origin of an error can rarely be 
traced from statements that “John said—” or “Jim 
didn’t tell me.” Unless errors can be traced to the 
sources, and the responsible persons can be proved 
to be at fault, it is difficult to avoid repetitions of 
such errors. Hence, we write as much of the data 
as is practicable, to pass on, from desk to desk, and 
from bench to bench, and from machine to machine. 


* * * 


Overcharge Refunds 

My company obtains refunds aggregating thous- 
ands of dollars, each year, from the railroad com- 
panies, for overcharges in rates. It would seem that 
each station agent would be fully informed, through 
the published freight rate sheets, of the correct rate 
on any commodity, to any point. As a matter of 
fact, each agent can quote a rate, and apply it, but 
the rate he quotes and applies to a shipment in many 
cases isn’t the lowest rate. Hence the necessity for 
large shippers to maintain private rate-checking and 
claim bureaus, or to buy such services from traffic 
bureaus of trade associations. Such expense will be 
necessary until the railroad companies better edu- 
cate their agents in serving the shippers. 

* + — 

A Help in Making Claims 

A claim against a carrier, we have found, is not 
effective in the form of a letter. In the form of 
a bill, or invoice, against the railroad company or 
other carrier, it gets attention. There are elaborate 
forms in use for giving information in great detail, 
about a loss or a damage, or an overcharge; but as 
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invoice, in which the claim is briefly and clearly 
stated, is in most cases sufficient. Setting up the 
invoice on a ledger account enables the shipper or 
other claimant to follow up the charge, as he would 
any other ledger account, and insist on payment 
within a reasonable time. or obtain an explanation 
of why the claim cannot be paid. If the claim is 
for an overcharge, we name the date, commodity, 
shipper, consignee, weight, rate charged, and 
amount. Under that, the correct rate and amount, 
and subtract, showing the difference. In all cases, 
the carrier requires the original copy of the bill of 
lading, attached to the claim, and also the freight 
bill, signed by the collecting agent. Hence, in mak- 
ing shipments with charges prepaid, or charges al- 
lowed to customers, we retain the original copy, and 
send the consignee the memorandum copy of the 
bill of lading, with the invoice of the goods, unless 
the original is required for attachment to a draft. 
* * e 


Making the Salesman Feel Good 
If possible without lying, we make the salesmen 


who call on us feel good. This is a part of the 
management’s policy. Even though the product of- 
fered is not satisfactory, we don’t “run it down”. 
We simply buy elsewhere, and assume that what we 
cannot use is all right, probably, for some other mill. 
* * * 
Hiring and Firing 
The expense of labor-turnover, in our mill, has 
been lowered considerably by taking away from the 
overseers some of their former authority in “hiring 
and firing”. Now, all the facts on a worker have to 
be shown on a card to the management before the 
worker is definitely put onto the pay-roll. Further- 
more, a discharge pay-ticket must be accompanied 
with a statement from the overseer, of the reasons 
for discharge. This requires the manager’s okeh be- 
fore the final pay-off is made. 
a * * 


A Waste Constant 
In processing several qualities of cotton, or taking 


out various percentages of waste, it is convenient and 
time-saving to have at hand a table of multipliers, to 
keep informed on cotton requirements. Each mult?- 
plier is obtained by taking the total waste percentage 
from 1 pound. For instance, 1—.235—.765 Ib. of 
product. Then, d‘vide the product weight into 1. As, 
1-—.765=1.307, which is the multiplier to use to de- 
termine the weight of raw cotton required for the 
weight of goods to be produced. 
* . * 

Saving Coall 

The stack from our heating boilers is a very high 
one, for the size of the plant, so the natural draft is 
very strong. The former management was buying 
and burning a highly volatile coal. The consumption 
was “awful”. Changing to a slower burning coal, and 
using the lowest grade slack from a mine in a less 
rich vein in the Kentucky field, has slowed down the 
fires and saved considerable money. Our next move 
will be to buy automatic stokers, to obtain a more 
even and economical fire bed, and also to eliminate 
the smoke that hand firing promotes. 
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N. C. Cotton Manufacturers Meet; 
A. M. Fairley is Elected as President 


HE 27th annual convention of the North Carolina 

Cotton Manufacturers Association was held at 
Pinehurst, N. C., on November 16th and 17th. Charles 
A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. 
C., presided as president of the association. There were 
two sessions—a banquet on Thursday evening at which 
Former Senator Thomas J. Heflin of Alabama was the 
speaker; and a morning session on Friday, when 
President Cannon presented his report, and Ralph E. 
Loper, of Ralph E. Loper and Co., Fall River, Mass., 
and Greenville, S. C., discussed “Textile Costs under 
the NRA.” Mr. Loper’s address followed largely the 
discussion presented at the annual meeting of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, as reported on page 26 of the 
November issue of COTTON. 

In his address as president, Mr. Cannon discussed 
briefly the operation of the industry under Code No. 
1 of the NRA, and covered also the problems to the 
industry as a result of the cotton processing tax as 
applied by the AAA. He declared that statements of 
the Department of Agriculture have been misleading 
and that “consumer resistance to the increased costs, 
caused by higher wages, shorter hours, higher cotton 
and processing tax, is being built up by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If the Recovery Plan is to work 
successfully, we need the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If the consumption of cotton is 
to be maintained or increased, we must have a com- 
pensating tax on competing fibers.” Mr. Cannon dis- 
cussed briefly the matters of state legislation and 
taxation, and reported a substantial increase in the 
membership of the association during the past year. 
He presented a detailed discussion of the association’s 
cotton committee, in connection with a similar com- 
mittee of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, in the work of cotton standards. He also 
outlined the work of the traffic department of the 
association. 


New Officers Elected 


At an executive business session following the 
morning meeting, A. M. Fairley, general manager of 
the Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, N. C., was elected 
president of the association for the coming year. 
Captain Fairley is also chairman of the carded yarn 
group of The Cotton-Textile Institute. J. A. Long, of 
Roxboro, N. C., is the association’s new first vice- 
president, and Harvey Moore, of Charlotte, was elect- 
ed second vice-president. Ralph T. LeGrand, of the 
Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills; W. H. Ruffin, secretary, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C.; Joe M. 
Gamewell, Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C.; 
A. H. Bahnson, Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
A. R. McEachern, St. Paul’s, N. C.; and F. B. Bunch, 
of Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, were elected to the 
board of directors; and W. L. Balthis, of Lowell, N. 
C., was named to succeed J. A. Long, who was elected 
vice-president, on the board of directors. Hunter 
Marshall, Jr., secretary; Carl R. Cunningham, traffic 
manager, and R. H. Boykin, head of the fuel depart- 
ment, were re-elected. 
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The purpose of this department is to pick up ideas trom 


thic 


mill and that, and deposit them here for you and others in 


pithy paragraphs. 


like it or not, please do so now. 


If you haven't already told us whether you 


The Scavenger Roll will wel- 


. ig ia inl 
come also suggested topics and paragraphs trom readers. 


Let us hear from you 


Spinning Spindles for Twisting? 

Last month we made the statement 
that the mills are the laboratories for 
the machinery builders. We wish to 
illustrate with one of the numerous 
cases we find where practical mill men 
depart from the rut of tradition, ex- 
periment on their own account, oft-times 
fail to achieve the desired result but 
sometimes point out a new pathway. 

The case in point is that of a mill 
in which the lug-type twister spindles 
are being replaced with spinning spin- 
dies. Yarns ranging from 14s/2 to 
20s/2 are being twisted, which is by 


no means fine work nor a light job 
for the spindle. The ring is 2-inch 


diameter, which isn’t large for the work 
so that the package is only average 
and not a particularly heavy load. By 
changing to the spinning spindle the 
production on the twisters was in- 
creased approximately 20 per cent. As 
we understand it, in twisting this and 
finer work the speed limit of the twist- 
er is reached when the bobbins begin 
to bounce on the lug-type spindle. The 
highest spindle speed we have encoun- 
tered on this lug-type spindle is 8,300 
r.p.m., while we have seen spinning 
spindles running 11,000 r.p.m. steadily. 
Especially since the improvement and 
adoption of the clutch type spinning 
spindle would it seem practical to use 
the higher speed spindle for medium 
and fine count twisting. The objection 
might be raised that the twister usua!- 
ly has a larger ring than the spinning 
frame, that the work is plied there 
which means a traveler heavier than 
the spinning traveler, that the limit of 
speed is the traveler and ring perform- 
ance. The answer to this is that twist- 
ing fine work is not as severe a eon- 
dition from the ring and traveler stand- 
point as is the spinning of much coarser 
work. To show the limits of the lug- 
type spindle we illustrate: A mill in- 
Stalled cotton twisters for the twisting 





of rayon crepe. The ring size is 1%- 
inch and the spindle speed approxi- 
mately 8,000 r.p.m. The same type 
ring with which part of the frames are 
equipped in 2%,-inch diameter is being 
operated successfully in numerous 1n- 
stances at 10,000 T.p.m. spindle speed 
on silk throwing machines. Therefore, 
respectfully we ask: Is not the spin- 
ning-type spindle more practical than 
the lug-type spindle for medium and 
fine cotton twisting? 


Checking Spindle Speeds 


A tirecord mill has in constant use 
a stroborama in checking spindle 
speeds. Uniform twist, elasticity, and 
break in tide cord are so essential that 
uniform spindle speed on the twisters 
is of great importance. When the speed- 
testing machine was first used tape- 
driven twister spindles were found to 
vary in speed as much as 400 revolu- 
tions where 4,800 r.p.m. was standard 
speed. Lagging spindles were checked 
and the trouble remedied. An inter- 
esting feature of this was that it had 
been believed old tapes were the chief 
cause of spindles not being up to speed, 
and they had been cut off pretty free- 
ly and replaced with new tapes. How- 
ever, it was found it took about two 
weeks for the new tape to get the 
spindles up to full speed. It seems 
the stiffness and smootléness of the 
new tape did not allow it to give effi- 
cient results at the start, and at last 
report this mill was having its tapes 
treated with a dressing designed to 
give plenty of traction from the begin- 
ning. 


Weaving Double-Width 


Speaking of resourcefulness, a mill 
man of extensive experience showed us 
how to weave 120-inch goods on 60- 
inch looms. Given herewith is the 
drawing-in draft (Fig. 4), pegging 
plan (Fig. 3), harness motion (Fig. 2) 
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and how the cloth looks in cross-section 
(Fig. |), F being the “face” or top por- 
tion and B the back or lower portion. 

Since two sections of cloth are be- 
ing woven simultaneously, it is neces- 
sary to use twice the number of ends 
in the sley and picks that appear in 
the cloth. 


The face or top portion is drawn in 
the first and third harness; the back or 
the second and fourth har- 


bottom in 
Two picks are woven for the 


ness. 
face; then two picks are woven for the 
back. With the drawing-in draft and 


chain draft given, the cloth will be 
stitched at one selvage and open at the 
other; when taken from the loom it 
will open out twice the reed width. 

To weave pillow tubing, with both 
selvages closed, it is only necessary to 
exchange the position of the 2nd and 
3rd bars in the pegging plan. 


Oil for Comb Boxes 

How heavy an oil should be used in 
ecard comb boxes? Doubtless many a 
comb box has been ruined by using oil 
of too high viscosity. The eccentric 
motion parts in the comb box are made 
to fit very closely, so closely that an 
oil of high viscosity cannot work into 
the bearing surfaces and furnish a 
protecting film. Particularly in a new 
comb box should as light an oil be 
used as will keep the box reasonably 
cool and noiseless. Of course after the 
eccentric parts have worn a heavier 
oil is required, but that day can be 
postponed by using the proper oil while 
the box is new. 


Learning Human Nature 


So much has been written about the 
tertile scléool graduate’s place in the 
mill that the subject is hesitatingly 
mentioned here. Practically everything 
we have read on this subject has dealt 
with the technical phase of the gradu 
ate’s ability to enter the mill and make 
a place for himself. No matter how 
nearly perfect the technical training, 
how thorough the grounding in funda- 
mentals of tertile manufacture, how 
able a man may be to produce satis- 
factory work from any or all of the 
machines in the mill, yet there is one 
thing he cannot learn except from those 
men who have gone before him and 
by his own experience. That is the 
human side of the management prob- 
lem. It is only with the frost of years 
and experience one can learn wliltich 
men can be inspired and which must 
be driven, how to build up a loyal, 
smooth-working organization that can 
and will carry on in the face of diffi- 
culties. 


Seen this One? 


_ Sign on the back of a particularly 
dilapidated Ford down in Georgia: 
Laugh if you want to but it's paid for. 
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CurRENT TEXTILE Topics.... 





Talk of the Month 


( eave the in the middle of November really 
gave the first definite indication that affairs 
for the cotton industry were taking the turn 

for the better that was dependent upon adjustments 

in the broad economic advance. The textile branch 
has had a series of paradoxes, in relation to the re- 
covery program. Because 
of its long period of de- 
pression, strangely enough 
it was first ready for 
coding. Adversity had been a good teacher. But its 

readiness was the basis of further adversity of a 

sort: that is, the rest of the recovery program was 

not so simple of accomplishment, as witness the 
many weeks and months which it has taken for other 
industries to prepare acceptable codes. 

This delay in the broad adjustment, together with 
other complications such as the boom in the sum- 
mer—with the inevitable and traditional reaction— 
caused some disappointment in the fall business of 
cotton manufacturers. Even such an outcome was 
not without its compensations, when looking ahead 
to a more normal general condition of things, for it 
demonstrated the need of adherence to the modified 
schedules and brought quick affirmation of the Ad- 
ministration’s intention to reject proposals for ex- 
ceptions to the code. On the other hand, the code 
allowed the industry to carry on at a fair rate with- 
out accumulating burdensome stocks. 

If this second condition is read aright, it holds 
forth great promise for the future. Therein is the 
suggestion that the time is approaching when that 
long-desired condition of more even production and 
steadier work will be attained. Such a condition 
would be conducive to stability of prices and ac- 
cordingly steady profits for stockholders. But there 
remains yet the scientific finding of proper hours 
of production; for it must be remembered that the 
Nira schedule is an experimental proposition. Thus 
already manufacturers have been discussing the pos- 
sibil‘'ty that the present hours are too long. This 
situation must be given careful consideration and 
some factors have stated that the industry should be 
prepared to move before forced to do so. The threat 
of a drive for a 30-hour schedule is one thing to fore- 
stall. That would be another experiment, and an 
extreme one, too. 

Meantime, as the cotton industry was the most 
ready for the step in evolution which the recovery 
program really is (and not purely an experiment 
divinely inspired in a moment) so textile manufac- 
turers were receptive to the Administration plan. 
Hence it was unfortunate that the move for adjust- 
ment to a new era was complicated by charges from 
the Administration of profiteering by the cotton in- 
dustry. This could be not other than a force for 
creating antagonism of the public and as the charges 


The General Situation 
in Textile Markets 


were brought at a time when the Administration was 
making an effort to promote consumer buying, there 
was a distinct inconsistency in the two attitudes. 

From various sources have come convincing ar- 
guments to the effect that the Administration offi- 
cials were warning consumers against undue ad- 
vance in prices for goods without sound basis of 
calculation. George W. Alcock, in the Jron Age, 
said that “Uncle Sam figures his cost on a basis that 
no accountant would tolerate in a private enterprise”. 
As to the charge that the record summer activity 
was realized in an effort to beat the processing tax, 
this has been flatly contradicted by evidence of or- 
ders, higher wages and condition of mill stocks. And 
the important fact seems to have been overlooked 
that this early buying allowed distributors of fall 
merchandise to make lower prices for consumer 
goods than otherwise would have been possible. 

Because the NRA program could not move as a 
whole as rapidly as did the cotton industry, the con- 
sumer purchasing power did not rise to the expected 
point in the fall. The cotton mills, along with some 
other industrial branches, acceded to the President’s 
plea of the spring by beginning to increase wages 
in May. Buyers of goods placed enormous orders 
beginning in May, contributing thereby to wider em- 
ployment of workers at higher pay and record con- 
sumption of raw cotton. And they contributed also 
to that prime essential of providing goods for con- 
sumer needs at prices which they were able to pay, 
during the late summer and into the fall. 

Since the NRA program, as has been seen, could 
not move rapidly, it would appear that the develop- 
ments in the cotton industry have been decidedly con- 
structive. Mill production has been under a check 
this fall, partly as a natural sequence to the summer 
peak of production and further through waiting for 
increased employment and signs of the inflation 
which long ago began to be anticipated. At the 
same time the industry has maintained moderately 
good activity and at the time of writing was buoyed 
up by concrete evidence that the great agricultural 
section of the country had received payments from 
the Government which added tremendously to the di- 
rect receipts for their costs, making their purchas- 
ing power the best for many a moon. 

This and the gold movement lent sustained con- 
fidence in belief that things were on the eve of 
another healthy movement. Added thereto was the 
national construction program and underlying con- 
fidence in the NRA program, despite the difficul- 
ties of getting it started on the right road. What- 
ever the justification for complaints may be over 
various phases of the program, it is basically sound 
in the move for regulated control of industry, for 
spread of employment, for eradication of cut-throat 
competition and for reasonable limitation of crops. 
Without co-operation in these things, the people will 
fail. 
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Me conditions have prevailed in New England 
through the fall months, but mill activity has 
been maintained on a relatively good plane and the 
industry has been looking forward toward a better 
year in 1934. The reaction from a summer of extra- 
ordinary operations has been 

New England felt, yet many things of an en- 
Mill Situation cCouraging nature have been 
noted. As stated in one quar- 


ter, there is no one in New England who does not 
believe that the textile codes have been helpful. To 
permit the various factors in a given industry to get 
together and agree upon the elimination of unsound 
practices is certainly useful. The cotton industry, 
along with others, is doing what under the NRA is 
demanded and what previously leading textile manu- 
facturers desired to do. 

While the cotton mills have had only moderate 
activity since the summer boom, save for a spurt in 
September, there was much hope in the middle of 
November that the tide had turned toward renewed 
volume of business. Meantime, many of the New 
England mills had orders on hand to keep them ac- 
tive through the end of the current year. The statis- 
tics of mill operations and of cotton consumption 
available up to mid-November were conclusive of im- 
proved condition for the section under the NRA, 
while figures on payrolls in leading centers of manu- 
facture were significant of great benefit to the em- 
ployees under the code. 

Further evidence of demand for idle plants has 
been gained the past month. As a by-product of the 
restriction upon expansion of the cotton industry 
for the present, it is stated that Fall River and adja- 
cent towns of Massachusetts are expected to benefit 
by a new interest in established but inactive fac- 
tories. A notable example is cited in the Stafford 
Mills, on which Federal and city liens are held. Also 
the Crystal Springs Bleaching and Dyeing Company 
plant of Assonet is said to have been under the eye 
of several companies. At last word, the trustee in 
bankruptcy was proceeding with plans to offer the 
plant by auction. 

Outstanding among the mill developments of the 
past few weeks was the opening of the No. 2 mill 
of the Iron Works group owned by the American 
Printing Company of Fall River, for the manufacture 
of gray cotton goods. Some interests were wender- 
ing how far this might mean the return of important 
printcloth business to New England, as at the time 
of the summer boom it had been intimated that the 
American Printing Company would reopen this plant 
only when it could secure unfinished goods from this 
factory on favorable competitive terms. A fly in the 
ointment on the re-opening was immediate labor dif- 
ficulties when weavers were directed by their union 
officials to stay away from the plant because of 
proposed operation of 60 automatic looms per man. 
Nathan Durfee, vice-president and plant executive, 
was quoted as saying that only on such a basis could 
the plant compete. He said he was really stretching 
a point, to provide work for 750 employees and there- 
by aid the community. 

Both outside this district and within the mill re- 
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ports have shown a note of healthy progress in re- 
ports of earnings and dividends. Such reports give 
confidence toward the future investment in mill 
shares and in Fall River particularly an active show 
of interest in the industry appears to be developing. 
Dividends have been declared more frequently, 
though of course the movement has been limited to 
date and is only a beginning. The New Bedford 
situation has not been so good as that in Fall River, 
because the finer cotton cloths have not shown prof- 
its corresponding to those in the coarse goods and 
printcloths. 


Master Mechanic Division Plans Tests 
on Power Saving 


Clemson College is host to successful meeting of 
mechanical division of S. T. A. 


Textile Association met at Clemson College on 

November 2. The meeting was called to order 
by the chairman of the section, E. E. Edmiston of 
Mooresville, N. C. The address of welcome was giv- 
en by Dr. E. W. Sikes, president of Clemson College, 
and the response was made by David Clark, editor 
of the Textile Bulletin. 

The main topic discussed was power saving. E. 
H. Gilliam of Charlotte, N. C., presented a paper and 
a few slides showing the importance of graphic in- 
struments in recording the power consumption of 
different machines. He had an actual demonstra- 
tion on some of the machines in the Clemson textile 
school. Some of the members present had had ex- 
perience with different recording instruments show- 
ing the variation in power consumption on spinning 
frames in the same plant. This variation in some 
cases was as much as 25 per cent. It was generally 
agreed that considerable power could be saved by 
re-leveling and cleaning machines as well as re- 
aligning the lines of shafting in the plant. 

The subject of the kinds of fuel for a particular 
plant was discussed at length. Cleanliness in the 
boiler room and treatment of boiler water was taken 
up. Prof. Johnson and Prof. Vaughan of North 
Carolina State College and Prof. S. B. Earle, dean of 
the engineering school of Clemson College, took 
part in the discussions explaining how many of these 
tests could be made to advantage without a great 
cost to the mills. The subject of the advisability of 
the mechanics’ conducting tests at the mills in co- 
operation with the textile schools of the various 
states was discussed. H. H. Iler, president of the 
Southern Textile Association and master mechanic, 
Union Bleachery, discussed this plan at length. He 
was the first to suggest a problem. He and H. H. 
Willis, dean of the Clemson textile school, made im- 
mediate plans for at least one test to be put under 
way within the next few weeks. 

Approximately fifty mechanics and visitors at- 
tended the meeting. Through the courtesy of Col. 
R. John West, commandant, and Dr. E. W. Sikes, 
president, a special parade was put on by the cadet 
corps for the delegates. After the parade, the me- 


[Tr master mechanics division of the Southern 


“chanics took lunch with the cadets. 
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pared with last season, for week ended November 10th, 
COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 250,000 bales versus 224,000, since August Ist 2,808,000 
against 2,522,000. Spinners’ takings are encouraging also, 


New Orleans, November 16th, 1933. 

HE cotton market slowly but steadily developed strength 
ot eaten the past month, for while there occurred a tem- 
porary sharp decline at opening of the period, due to Ger 
many withdrawing from the League of Nations, there fol- 
lowed a quick recovery in the market, and thereafter there 
was almost a steady rise in values. Constructive develop- 
ments were buying of contracts by the government, the 
proposal to extend the ten cents loan on cotton to the 
2,400,000 bales of option cotton, the steady rise in the value 
of domestic new mined gold, the important advance in ster- 
ling exchange, the repeal of the 18th Amendment, and 
prospects of recognizing Russia. 

The progress made in raising the value of gold and 
sterling exchange, and lowering the value of the dollar, is 
reflected to some extent in the higher prices for commod- 
ities, especially for cotton, which is about $5.00 per bale 
up compared with one month ago. This is a remarkable 
aecomplishment in the face of prospects of a larger crop— 
13,100,000 bales of 500 Ibs. gross weight, against 12,885,000 
indicated one month ago, and last year’s production of 
13,002,000. 

SEASON'S INDICATED WORLD’S SUPPLY OF AMERICAN LINT 


COTTON, AS OF NOVEMBER 1 
ales— This season Last season 








World’s carry-over, Aug. lst (Hester) 11,339,000 12,911,000 
Indicated crop, if gimmings ............. 12,800,000 12,710,000 
I roa eS ee en a es we eee 24,139,000 25,621,000 


As to foreign cotton crops, recent returns to the gov- 
ernment indicate a probable increase this year of about 
1,375,000 bales, exclusive of India. In India the acreage 
planted to cotton as of October 1st, was 6.7 per cent larger 
than to corresponding date last year. The official crop es- 
timate for India’s cotton crop is not expected until De- 
cember. 

The New York Cotton Exchange service is credited with 
having estimated the world’s supply of all kinds of cotton 
as follows: 


This season Last season 
16,247,000 17,412,000 
24,755,000 23,637,000 
41,002,000 111.049.6000 
4,274,000 3,778,000 


Available, Sept. 30th, about 36,728,000 37,271,000 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
This year Last year 
pale ee 62 oes «ease 11,000,000 
ETT ee eee 156,000,000 138,000,000 
CENSUS REPORT 
Bales— 


Bales— 
World’s carry-over, Aug. ist . 
World’s indicated crop 





3 er ar oP ate ee 
World’s consumption, Aug. and Sept. ..... 





Exports of yarn, pounds 
Exports of cloth, yards 


United States— This season Last season 


Consumption of lint, October ............ 503,873 501,893 
Consumption of lint, 3 months .......... 1,591,929 1,399,132 
Mill stocks, October Slst ............... 1,361,190 1,267,181 
Stocks in public storage and warehouses, 

Se eae ee ae 9,474,342 9,824,523 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

houses, October Sist .............. 10,835,532 11,091,704 
Active spindles during October ......... 25,875,142 24,583,408 


Consumption in the United States is holding up very 
well thus far this season, for while October returns show 
a marked falling off compared with the activity last sum- 
mer in preparation for the NRA, they were a shade larger 
than for September of this year and October of last year. 
It is feared, however, that while home consumption will 
likely continue satisfactory for sometime to come, foreign 
consumption of American may decrease because of the rela- 
tively lower price of the foreign product and the outlook 
for larger foreign crops, especially in China, Brazil and 
probably India. The cheapness of the dollar, abroad, how- 
ever, as reflected in the very high rate for sterling exchange, 
may work in the interest of large consumption of American 
abroad. Meanwhile there is a strong holding movement in 
the ‘South, and if the ten cents loan plan is extended to the 
‘option cotton, a very large part of the present supply in the 
South may be held off the market unless prices seek a 
higher level. 

The export movement continues of fair proportions, com- 


from August Ist to November 10th 4,456,000 bales against 
4,014,000 for corresponding period last year, but stocks are 
very large in the South, yet hard to buy owing to the hold- 
ing movement. 

Advices from the interior are to the effect that a very 
large quantity of cotton has been turned in to the govern- 
ment at 10 cents and this is still going on at a rapid Tate, 
which accounts for the light offerings and firm basis. For 
that reason and the approaching holidays, there is likely 
to be a revival of business throughout the country. Late 
trade advices from England are much more cheerful. 

While stocks in the interior are large, due to much old 
crop cotton on hand and the heavy ginnings to November 
lst of this year’s production, the available seems to be 
limited except at a price. There may be a further tight- 


ening up on the part of the interior, as ginnings, which 


were heavy in early season, are likely to be light during the 
remainder of the season. 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN Mitts Are Doine.. 


rege Tire & Rubber Company have purchased the 
\ plant of the Connecticut Mills Co., Decatur, Ala., at 
a cost of $251,000. The plant has about 31,000 spindles 
which were at one time operated on yarns for tire cord. 
It is reported that Goodyear will spend approximately 
$100,000 in putting the plant in operating condition, and 
will then start operations. Charles W. Young, formerly 
at the Goodyear plant in Connecticut, is to be in charge. 

Cc. L. Upehureh, of Athens, Ga., has formed the Mary 
Delia Mfg. Co. to operate the mill he owns in Thomson, 
Ga., formerly known as the Lullwater Mfg. Co. W. L. 
Phillips is the manager. 

The Baldwin plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
at Chester, S. C., has been acquired by the Springs Cotton 
Mills, with headquarters at Lancaster, 8S. C. It is reported 
that the equipment of the plant will be materially invreased. 
The work of re-conditioning the No. 2 mill of Springs Cot- 
ton Mills at Chester, formerly known as Springstein Mills, 
is rapidly nearing completion. 

Anniston Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala., have installed 29 new 
Model X Draper looms and six new spinning frames. 

Arnall Mfg. Co., is being organized by Alton W. Arnall, 
F. W. Arnall, and Ellis H. Peniston for operating the old 


Pitts Cotton Mills, Elberton, Ga., recently acquired by 
these associates. 
At the Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. the entire 


spinning department is being moved to the second floor, 
and the slashers and winders to the first floor. 

Lexington Silk Mills, Lexington, N. C., are to erect an 
additional building for the installation of preparatory ma- 
chinery, which will be transferred from the present build- 
ing, and the space there utilized for additional new looms. 

Appleton Mills, Anderson, S. C., are being electrified 
with the Webb Electric Co. as contractors, and J. E. Sir- 
rine & Company engineers. Watts Mill, Laurens, S. C., are 
installing individual motors on looms under the same su- 
pervision. 

An addition is being erected by the Clinechfield Mfg. Co., 
Marion, N. C. J. E. Sirrine & Co. are the engineers. 

Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C., recently made an in- 
stallation of pick counters purchased from WAK, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Belmont, N. C.. are 
installing four additional full-fashioned knitting machines. 

Se-Ling Hosiery Mills is the new company formed to 
operate the former Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn. J. D. Goodpasture is in charge, and T. Walter Fred 
is sales manager. 

Atlas Silk Mills, 
story, brick addition. 

Angle Silk Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C., 


Martinsville, Va., will build a one- 


have purchased 


a rayon slasher from Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 
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SAY! OUR COLORED 
YARNS ARE RUN- 

NING FAR BETTER 
SINCE WERE 
‘ON CORK” / 


THAT'S NATURAL ! 
DYE DOESNT 
ATTACK CORK. 
WHATS MORE, 
THERE ARE FEWER 
EYEBROWS, LESS 
LAPPING UP, AND 
MORE EVEN 
DRAFTING. 





. LICK at least three spinning problems when 
you change to cork cots for colored yarns. 

First, cork will last considerably longer because the 
chemicals in the dyes can’t harm it. Second, cork 
practically eliminates eyebrows—always a problem 
with colored yarns. And third, cork drafts out most 
of the slubs and bunches that other coverings let 
go through. 

But it’s not only in spinning colored yarns that 
Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots give better service. 
For any type of spinning, these cots cut roll covering 
costs by as much as 60% — proved savings in mill after 


mill. And the quality of the yarn is equal or better. 


Armstrong’s 
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Cork is less affected by humidity and hard ends. 
Because it greatly reduces lap-ups and clearer waste, 
practically eliminates eyebrows, it helps to save much 
productive time. Mill men have found—in numerous 
tests—that Armstrong’s Cork Cots are superior to 
old-style roll coverings in every important particular. 

Why not prove the truth of these statements right 
in your own mill? You can easily install a few test 
frames with Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots—then 
watch the results. If you wish, we'll gladly send you 
reports of practical and impartial mill tests for your 
guidance. Just write to Armstrong Cork & Insulation 


Company, 923 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


For Spinning and AG Card Room Rolls 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
AND PUBLICATIONS .. . 





Cotton Bale Grab 


Cleveland Tramrail Division, The 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, Ohio, have announced a new 
grab for handling cotton or other ma- 
terial in baled form which can be 
pierced without damage. The zrab 
permits the piling of material without 
voids, it is pointed out, thereby de- 





Cotton bale grab 


creasing storage space. Only the op- 
erator in charge of the hoisting unit 
is required to pick up the load, store 
or reclaim it; no assistance from 
groundmen is required. The grab con- 
sists of suitable arranged screws, es- 
pecially designed for the material to 
be handled, which are rotated by a 
motor and gear mechanism and pene- 
trate the material or container a suf- 
ficient depth to lift the load. On loose- 
ly baled materials, multiple units of 
the grab may be arranged on a spread- 
er or load bar to lift the bale at sey- 
eral points. 

The device may be used to handle 
containers like wood crates, barrels, 
and boxes, where piercing of the top 
of the container is permissible, it is 
pointed out. 


New Dupont Product 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Del., 
have announced Leucosol Yellow K 
Paste (Patented), a vat color of the 
anthraquinone series prepared particu- 
larly for the printing trade. It is a 
non-drying paste; and, as it is being 
manufactured especially for printing 
purposes, it is claimed to be grit-free. 
non-foaming, and does not yield specky 
prints, settle out, or form erusts in the 
barrel. It is said to be fast to light, 


soaping and commercial laundering, 
and is applicable to cotton, silk or ray- 
on to be used for dress goods, drap- 
eries and similar materials. 


Tube-Tex Machine 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., are making a ma- 
chine known as the Tube-Tex, which, 
it is pointed out, extracts, processes, 
dries, finishes, conditions and meas- 
ures tubular knit goods all in one con- 


tinuous operation. The machine is 


patented in the United States and for- 





liquid for de-lustering, sizing, stiffen- 
ing, etc., may be poured over the goods 
at the top of the squeeze rolls, squeezed, 
and then allowed to run down to the 
immersion pans, from which it is re- 
circulated. 

From this machine the goods pass 
into the drier, which is made of as- 
bestos-lined sheet metal. The house is 
20 feet long, 36 inches wide, and has 
five horizontal air passages. The bot- 
tom passage holds four layers of fab- 
ric, and the other passages three layers 
each. The fabric is carried through 
the drier, free from tension, except 
where tension is applied by spreader 
units. Tension is applied to the fabric 
as it emerges from the drier, and be- 
fore it passes to the final finishing ma- 
chine. The heat from the drier is ex- 
hausted from the top, and drawn in at 
the bottom. From the drier the goods 





The new Tube-Tex machine 


eign countries; additional patents are 
pending. All patents are controlled by 
the Tubular Textile Machinery Corp., 
New York City. 

Only two operators are required on 
the machine, it is explained—a third 
being required for sorting and sewing. 
It is claimed that from 2,800 to 3,000 
pounds of fabric can be processed and 
finished in eight hours. 

In the processing operation, the fab- 
ric preparatory to passing through the 
machine, may be wet or dry in rope 
or flat form. It passes through the 
machine in continuous endless length 
at 25 to 35 yards per minute. The fab- 
ric may be taken directly from a dye 
beck and passes through pot eye guides. 
Afterward, it is opened up fully by a 

spreader, which is really the 
of the machine, and consists of 
upper and two lower horizontal 
also two smaller vertical roll- 
ers on each side. One each of the up- 
per and lower rollers is driven; the 
two side rollers are driven by spur 
3y regulating the speed of these 
rolls, fabric can be stretched or allowed 
to run full. The fabric, after it is 
stretched to its full dimension by the 
driven spreader, is passed under the 
roll, and then’ through 
If finish is required, the 


driven 
heart 
two 

rollers ; 


gears. 


immersion 


squeeze rolls. 


enter the finishing machine, where the 
fabric is steamed from top and bottom, 
and opened up by the driven spreader. 
It is steamed again, and passes through 
the finishing rolls. Before being wound 
up it is cooled by a process which in- 
sures the proper amount of moisture 
being left in the fabric, it is explained. 

The driving of the entire machine is 
done by three direct current motors. 
An ac-de motor generator set is part 
of the equipment of each machine. A 
separate hand control governs the speed 
of all three motors at one time. There 
is a feeder control between the various 
units of the machine. Operation is by 
push button control at each end. The 
machine is also equipped with signal 


lights, and has a semi-automatic ar- 
rangement which slows the machine 


when cutting and doffing is being done. 

The separate units of the machine 
ean be supplied. A single unit at the 
beginning of the machine can be used 
for processing after the goods have 
been centrifuged. A second unit, simi- 
lar to the first, except that it has an 
extra set of squeeze rolls, permits the 
goods to be taken directly from the 
dye beck kettle. 

The manufacturers claim a saving 
in horsepower, floor space, and steam, 


and in labor costs. They point out 
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A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From A 
Dollar’s Worth 
Of Starch 


Today, more than ever before, textile executives are in- 
vestigating the latest improvements that are constantly 
being made in textile processes and equipment, as every 
improvement that can be made in their operating efti- 
ciency and quality of product, and any saving that can be 
made in manufacturing costs, means more profits. 

The above booklet can be read in a few moments and 
with profit by every textile manufacturer interested in 
improving quality of his product and efficiency in warp 
dressing and finishing processes. It tells how to get the 
most value from a dollar’s worth of starch, reduce oper- 
ating costs in several ways, save time and trouble and 
increase the quality and appearance of textile products. 
A copy will be sent without obligation to any textile 
executive. Ask for your copy today. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, NORFOLK,VA. 
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regain 
at the 
than 
con- 


Teasonable desired 
may be obtained; that 
ends of the rolls are not 
three inches; that the yield is 
trolled and moire eliminated; and that 
a uniformity of face and width is se- 
cured. The machine is particularly 
adaptable to the finishing of silk, ray- 
on, cotton, wool, worsteds, or mixtures. 


that any 


losses 


more 


Rockwood Ceiling Drive and 
Vertical Drive Bases 

The Rockwood Mfg. Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., have announced the applica- 
tion of the Rockwood motor base to 
a ceiling drive base for line shaft, 
group drive, ete. In this drive, it is 
pointed out, once the proper belt ten- 
sion has been established, the weight 
of the motor, lightly cradled in the 
belt, automatically keeps the belt at 
the proper tension throughout its life. 

In the new Rockwood ceil‘ng drive 
base, the arrangement is similar to the 
standard floor mounting 


known 


well 





,_ 


Rockwood ceiling drive 


that, as 
illustra 


this drive, except 


the accompanying 


base of 
shown in 
tion it has special hanger arms which 
suspend the motor horizontally and 
give greater clearance from the ceil- 
ing. The adjustable steel angles which 
move horizontally on the hanger arms 
are supported by a ledge cast on the 
bottom of the hanger arms, which car- 
ries the weight of the motor and takes 
the weight from the slotted-head screws 
in the arm slot. This ledge, it is ex- 
plained, in addition to adding strength 
and safety to the motor support, per- 
mits the screws to be loosened and the 
adjustable angles to be moved along 
the ledge by turning the secondary 
arm-screws while the drive is running, 
so that one man may readily make any 
desired change in belt tension. 

In this drive, auxiliary screws on 
the hanger castings serve to move the 
motor relative to the pivot shaft with- 
out having to suppurt the motor weight 
independently while the change is be- 
ing made. One man, over- 
head from a ladder, makes the change: 
he loosens the screws in the arm slots. 
then the motor—forward if 
more tension is desired, backward if 
less tension is desired—by means of the 


working 


moves 


COTTON 


He then 
retightens the screws in the arm slots 
and turns the nuts on the pivot shaft 
serews until the arms are brought back 


adjusting screws on the arms 


to horizontal. 

With this ceiling base, a safety chain 
is supplied to prevent the motor from 
falling below its horizontal position in 
the event of failure of belt or fastener. 

It is pointed out that with this over- 
head motor mounting, there is no need 
to take down shaft hangers; belt may 
be made endless on the job; and there 
is quick adjustment fer belt tension 
and pulley alignment. Because the 
drive always operates at the minimum 
belt tension required by the driven load, 
the manufacturers explain, belt life is 
prolonged and wear on bearings is re- 
duced. 

The company has also developed the 
Rockwood vertical drive base, in which, 
as in all Rockwood drives, the motor 
is mounted on two adjustable, -orizon- 
tal arms, suspended from a pivot shaft. 





Rockwood vertical drive 


But in this adaptation, the weight of 
the motor is counterbalanced by two 
coiled springs, connected by rods to the 
bracket arms. These springs are ad- 
justable and provide the required belt 
tension. This drive, it is pointed out, 
eliminates the trouble of slip and loss 
of pulley speed coming from belt 
stretch on vertical drives, by providing 
for and maintaining correct belt ten- 
sion on both pulleys. When the motor 
is located above the driven pulley, the 
springs are adjusted to support the en- 
tire motor weight plus the necessary 
belt tension. When the motor is locat- 
ed below the driven pulley, the springs 
are adjusted to support only that por- 
tion of the motor’s weight not needed 
to provide belt tension. To simplify 
location of motor relative to belt length 
at time of installation and to provide 
adjustment for elongation of belt in 
service, the pivot shaft is movable ver- 
tically, by means of adjusting screws. 


Error in Speed of Warper 

On page 46 of the October issue of 
Corton, in a description of the high 
speed horizontal silk system warper as 
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manufactured by Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 
Paterson, N. J., appeared the statement 
that this “high speed warper for warp- 
ing rayon under the silk system attains 
a speed of 20 yards per minute.” This 
was obviously in error, and the speed 
should have been given as “320 yards 
per minute.” Regretting this typo- 
graphical error, we are pleased to pub- 
lish this correction.—Editor. 





Rayon Warp Sizer 


In the Johnson rayon warp 
manufactured by Charles B. Johnson, 
Paterson, N. J., there are four models— 
the three and five cylinder machines 
for warps made by the silk system, 
and the same types of machine for 
warps made on the cotton section beam 
system. The three- and five-cylinder 


sizer, 


models are the same, except that the 
five-cylinder machine has practically 
twice as much drying surface in con- 
tact with the yarn, which, it is pointed 
out, is especially suitable on acetates. 

Tension on the loom beam is regulit- 


Rayon warp sizer 


ed by the operator by a friction belt 
drive. A compensating device regulates 
the speed of the quetsch rolls to con- 
form with that of the drying cylinders, 
for giving complete control over stretch. 
Heat control is applied to each individ- 
ual cylinder, permitting the varying of 
temperature from one cylinder to an- 
other. Special dial type thermometers 
are attached to each drying cylinder. 
A Reeves variable speed drive with a 
ratio of 4 to 1 and intermediate 
speeds, is used. The machine is adapt- 
able for warp ranging from ribbon to 
drapery and bedspread warps, any de- 
nier or type of yarn; and for the siz- 
ing of spun silk, real silk and fine cot- 
tons, it is pointed out. 


ee . oe 


New National Color 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., 40 
Rector St., New York City, have an- 
nounced National Alizarol Cyanine RC, 


an addition to the line of mordant 
dyes, for giving bright reddish blues 


of excellent fastness to sea water, pers- 
piration and rubbing, and of good fast- 
ness to washing, fulling, potting, cross- 
dyeing and alkali spotting. The com- 
pany states that this possesses fair 
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fastness to light, and offer it for worst 
ed goods; cotton, rayon and acetate 
silk effects are unstained. 


Rotary Pressure Joint 

A rotary pressure joint for steam, 
gases, water, etc., using special carbon 
graphite seal rings that do not require 
lubrication, has heen announced hy 
The Johnson Corp., Three Rivers, Micn. 
The pressure equalizing within the 
joint, it is explained, seals the highly 
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Rotary pressure joint 






polished concave surface of the carbon 
graphite seal rings against the chrom- 
ium cast iron spherical flanges; the 
higher the pressure the tighter the 
seal. The light spring merely holds 
the parts in place. The pressure seal 





feature, it is pointed out, eliminates 
the external adjusting spring ordinari- 
ly used to compensate for pressure 
changes. The lateral movement pos- 
sible in addition to the angular move- 
ment allows for flexibility to compen- 
sate for piping or bearing irregulari- 
ties. The joints are operating cn steam 
pressures exceeding 200 pounds and 
at speeds of 200 r.p.m., it 1s stated, 
and also on water, refrigerated brine, 
ete. The sizes range from %-inch to 
3-inch. 


Rayon Pot Spinning Machine 

A rayon pot spinning machine which, 
it is pointed out, has a traverse action 
three times as fast as heretofore avail- 
able, has been developed by H. W. But- 
terworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The faster traverse action, it is ex- 
plained, produces an _ open _ basket 
weave which makes for easier wasli- 
ing, de-sulphuring, and bleaching in 
cake form. In the funnel mechanism. 
the funnels are moved out of the way 
by a single motion. The entire sec- 


COTTON 





Rayon pot spinner 


tion, consisting of eight funnels, is 
raised at one time. All working parts 
of the machine are totally enclosed, 
running in oil, and automatically lu- 
briecated. The P. I. V. compensator 
also runs in oil; this compensator per- 
mits the changing from one denier to 
the other without the use of a series 
of change gears, 

The traverse is adjustable for speeds 
from 20 to 60 strokes per minute. The 
traverse bars are in the center of the 
machine, totally enclosed. The Godet 
wheels may be removed or replaced 
while the machine is in operation, and 
will always have absolute conecentricity. 

All woodwork is eliminated and re- 
placed by structural steel. The pump 
drive shaft is of worm and worm wheel 
construction, totally enclosed. Bronze 
eastings are made from acid-resisting 
bronze of a special analysis, and all 
other castings are made from Meehan- 
ite iron, more acid-resisting than grey 
iron, and with a tensile strength of 
32,000 pounds per square inch. No cams 
are required on the entire machine. 
New Box Strapping Tool 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill, have 
developed an improved box strapping 
tool, known as the Steelstrapper, to 
provide increased speed in box strap 





Box strapping tool 


ping operations. This new device, for 
re-inforcing wood and fiber boxes, is 
a one-unit tool. The manufacturers ex- 
plain that it tensions the strap, ap- 
plies a seal, seals the joint, and cuts 
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the strap from the coil. Operations 
are controlled from two ball-tipped 
levers. The left hand tensions the 
strap, and the sealing is done with one 
stroke of the right hand. The device 
includes an automatic seal feed; one 
hundred seals are contained in a clip. 
New Meter Design Features 
Cartridge Sealed Elements 

In a complete re-vamping of design 
in their entire line of flow meters, the 
Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago, IIL, 
announce that the new design is built 
around the cartridge sealed element, a 
term new to the instrument field. This 
element consists of the actuating unit 


New design in 


flow meters 





designed and built to fit into a metal 
eartridge which forms a compact, stur- 
dy element ready for mounting on the 
instrument panel. There are three 
types of reading instruments, the in- 
dicator, the recorder and the integra- 
tor, each with its actuating mechanism 
mounted in a separate cartridge sealed 
element, which is interchangeable and 
may be easily removed from the back 
of the panel. The metal cartridges 
protect the elements from dirt, mois- 
ture and abuse, it is pointed out, 

This new principle of mounting each 
actuating unit as a separate element 
simplifies the entire meter assembly, 
it is explained, making it possible to 
remove readily any specific element 
without disturbing any of the others. 

The company’s meters are now 
mounted nearly flush with the front 
of the panel board; the entire panel 
is the work of a prominent designer. 
The bezel of the instrument extends 
about 1-inch from the panel; the bezels 
are of cast aluminum with black ma- 
rine finish, and polished aluminum 
trim. 

This simplification in instrument de- 
sign and assembly applies to the en- 
tire line of reading instruments. In the 
pen recorders, the pen adjustment is 
accessible from the front of the instru- 
ment. A new boiler horsepower indi- 
cator, known as the “CS-24” indicator, 
with 24-inch porcelain enamel dial with 
large white figures on a black enam- 
eled field, has been introduced. 
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HEN rubber and fabric belting was first tried 
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@ SACO-PETTEE CARD—MAIN CYLINDER 
DRIVE FROM LINE SHAFT: 3"—5 Ply rub- 
ber and fabric belts applied in 1927. Because 
they were applied with allowance for shrink- 
age, not stretch, these belts are in perfect 
condition after 5 years of service. 


et Se 


Wow in the cotton industry, tradition stood in the 
way of its adoption—a tradition that is fast becoming 
obsolete. According to the accepted rule-of-thumb, 
there was only one way to put on a cotton mill belt 
—that is, tight . . . exactly as leather belting had 
always been put on. The tendency of cotton fabric 
to shrink (as opposed to the tendency of leather to 
stretch) in cotton mill humidities was entirely over- 
looked. So the rubber and fabric belt went on tight, 
and as it absorbed moisture got tighter still . . . built 
up destructive tensions that pulled out fasteners, 
caused edges to fray against the shifters, tore the 
rubber out of the surface and the life out of the belt 
—until finally its elasticity was gone, its recoverable 
stretch worked out; and only a dead belt was left, 
shorn of its gripping power. This experience quite 


naturally gave rubber and fabric belting a black eye! 


But there were a few progressive operators who in- 
sisted that the trouble lay not so much in the product 


itself as in the manner of its application on their 
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@ HIGHFLEX, JR. can be made endless on the job 
with the aid of a portable vulcanizer. This picture 
shows both ends of a splice completely stepped 
down, with the cdges bevelled and the surface 
of the splice cleaned, ready for cementing. 


drives. Working in this direction, Goodrich found 
the answer...in a simple method of conditioning 
and application, which is today effectively putting 
“the bee” on a worn-out tradition. When properly 
applied, rubber and fabric belting retains practically 
all of its original tenacity and stretch ... maintains 
operating speeds day in and day out, because it will 
not relax under tension. Under constant tension, 
fasteners will not pull out nor bearings burn; and 


uniform production is taken for granted. 


But that is only a part of the story. No sooner had 
the adaptability of rubber and fabric belting to this 
service been established, than the way was open to 
perfect a specific design for “the first special cotton 
mill belt.” Goodrich Highflex Jr. was the result. It 
is made from duck that is better balanced for the 
peculiar conditions of cotton mill service—a duck 
that is different from any ever used before in the 


construction of rubber and fabric belting. It differs 


ghfler fh. Belling 


in quality of yarn, nature of weave, percentage of 
crimp and ratio of moisture permitted at various 
stages of manufacture. There are more plies to a 
given thickness—and in this case that means greater 
strength for a given thickness. The rubber used is 
especially compounded to give greater flexibility, 


better gripping surface, and longer life. 


Incidentally, Highflex Jr. represents a saving of 30% 
to 50% in initial cost, as compared with ordinary 
grades of belting in common use; and is capable of 
earning that cost within a year to 15 months 


through increased production. 


Experience on thousands of drives, both main and 
secondary, can now be cited in proof that Highflex 
Jr. is superior to any other type of belting regardless 
of cost. That is why leading operators specify it, and 
are glad to exchange for the advantages it insures, 
in oe 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


an outworn tradition of belting practice . 


GOODRICH MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY INCLUDE: 


e Transmission Belting 

e Conveyor Belting 

e Air, Water, Suction, Steam and Fire Hose 
e Roll Coverings 

e Packing ... and 


e A Complete Line of Miscellaneous Rubber Items 


ALL IN RUBBER 
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TIMELY NEWS 


ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILESLANT .... . 


Torrington Opens Office 
In Greensboro, N. C. 

The Torrington Company, Torrington, 
Conn., manufacturers of needles and 
related parts, have opened a new south- 
ern branch office in the United Bank 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., where a stock 
of all types of 
knitting needles, 
both latch and 
spring beard, as 
manufactured by 
this company, will 


be earried. In- 
creasing business 
in the territory 


has oceasioned the 
opening of the 
new headquarters, 
which will be un- 
super- 
vision of Henry D. Blake, 
announced. Mr. Blake is well 
in the territory, having served the 
southern trade for many 
will be assisted in his new duties by 
Rowe, of Torrington. 





Henry Blake, Jr. 


der the 
or. i€ is 
known 


years. He 


Fred L. 


Scheuer Opens Uptown Branch 

Scheuer & Company, textile brokers 
and consultants, 72 Leonard St., New 
York City, have opened a fully-equipped 
uptown branch at 1450 Broadway, 
where the sales staff of the silk and 
synthetic yarn department is now lo- 
eated. The cotton and cotton mixture 
fabrics—and the designing staff an‘ 
laboratory—continue at the main of- 
fice. The new branch is managed by 
Arthur Cohen and S. Mortimer Bloom, 
and Messrs. Muldoon, Eichler, Bender, 
Shea, Resenbaum and Marx are asso- 
ciated with them. 


Knit Goods Directory 

Davison Publishing Co., 50 Union 
Square, New York City, have issued 
the new edition of Davison’s Knit 
Goods Trade directory, listing all knit- 
ting yarn spinners, knit goods manufac- 
turers, knit goods agents, knit goods 
wholesalers, knit goods chain stores, 
and knit goods department stores, as 
well as dealers in machinery, supplies, 
rayon and silk, waste, throwsters, dy- 
ers, maps and statistics. The publish- 


ers state, to emphasize the importance 
of a new edition, that this current edi- 
tion shows nearly three times as many 
changes from the previous listings as 
normally. 

This directory, covering the entire 
knitting trade, is published in two edi 


tions, the office edition, $6.00, and the 
handy edition, $5.00. Copies may be 
secured direct from the publishers, or 
through Corron’s book department. 


Code Authority for Textile 
Machinery Manufacturers 


A code authority has been named for 
supervising and administering the code 
for textile machinery manufacturers, 
details of which were given on page 42 
of the November issue of Corron. The 
industry will be divided into 14 divi- 
sions, including parts and accessories. 
Concerns affected by the code, which 
was signed by President Roosevelt on 
October 3rd and has been in effect 
since October 13, include all those who 
manufacture for sale “complete ma- 
chines and parts thereof and accesso- 
ries therefor used in textile establish- 
ments for the actual manufacture of 
yarn and/or woven fabrics or for fin- 
ishing or dyeing, whether as a final 
process or as a part of a larger and 
further process.” If any employer un- 
der the code is also an employer of 
labor in any other industry, the provi- 
sions of the textile machinery manu- 
facturing code apply to and affect only 
that part of his business which is in- 
cluded in the textile machinery indus- 
try. The National Association of Tex- 
tile Machinery Manufacturers were the 
sponsors of the code. Headquarters are 
at 38 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. The 
members of the code authority as elect- 
ed are: 

David F. Edwards, chairman, Saco- 
Lowell Shops; John F. Tinsley, vice- 
chairman, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass.; William H. 
Cliff, secretary, 38 Chauncy street, Bos- 
ton; E. Kent Swift, Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass.; B. H. 
Bristow Draper, Draper -Corporation, 
Hopedale, Mass.; Parkman D. Howe. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston; 'S. F 
Rockwell, Davis & Furber Machine Co., 
North Andover, Mass.; J. J. Kaufmann. 
Steel Heddle Co., Philadelphia; E. H. 
Pierce, Atwood Machine Co., Stoning- 
ton, Conn., and J. E. Butterworth, H. 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadel 
phia. 


Fafnir Moves Atlanta 
Office and Warehouse 
Fafnir Bearings, Inec., Atlanta, Ga., 
have removed their offices and ware- 
house facilities to 288 Spring St., N. W.. 
Atlanta, where a complete line of bear- 





ings for both automotive and indus- 
trial purposes is carried in stock. A 
G. Laughridge is branch manager. 


Vail Receives Chemical 
Industry Medal 

James G. Vail, chemical director and 
vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Quartz Co., 121 South Third St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was presented the new 
chemical industry medal of the Ameri- 
ean section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, at a recent meeting held at 
the Chemists’ Club in New York City. 
The meeting was held jointly with the 
American Chemical Society, the Elec- 
trochemical Society and the Societe de 
Chimie Industrielle. The Chemical In- 
dustry Medal is an honor instituted by 
the Society of Chemical Industry this 
year, for award annually to a person 
making a valuable application of chem- 
ical research to industry. Mr. Vail is 
the first recipient of this award, in 
recognition of his work on sodium sili- 
eates in industry. 


. 
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Textile Patents of Interest 

According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, of Charlotte, N. C., there 
were Tecently granted to Southern Si!k 
Mills of Greensboro, N. C., eight pat- 
ents relating to textile machinery. 

One patent relates to a shuttle truing 
machine whereby shuttles can be per- 
fectly trued so as to do precision work 
in silk looms and the like. Another 
relates to a combined brake and clutch 
release for looms whereby a plurality 
of stop motions operate the shift lever 
to actuate the brakes and clutch and 
are connected between the shift lever 
and brake applying means whereby the 
shift lever may be moved manually for 
a further application of the brakes af- 
ter the brakes have been applied by 
the moving of the shift lever and auto- 
matically to inoperative position by 
one of the stop motions. 

Another patent comprises a special! 
truck onto which the cloth or warp is 
wound and one of these trucks is se- 
cured to each end of a textile machine, 
one as a feed roll and the other as a 
take-up roll and when the take-up’ roll 
has been filled, its truck is released 
from the machine and truck and roll 
are transported by rolling to the next 
machine where the truck is secured 
to the next machine as a feed roll to 
feed the cloth through the next ma- 
chine and a similar truck is secured 
to the take-up end for receiving the 
cloth after it has been treated by the 
machine. In this manner the cloth ean 
be passed through various machines 
and onto a truck and rolled to the next 
succeeding machine, thereby, eliminat- 
ing any necessity of lifting the warp 
roll or cloth roll as the case may be. 
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Another patent relates to a drawing- 
in frame or entering frame which has 
means for raising the warp rolls to 
elevated position and automatic means 
for stopping the raising and then when 
the roll is to be lowered there are auto- 
matic means for stopping the lowering 
of the roll. 

Another patent covers a cloth inspec- 
tor in which an alcove is built around 
the cloth inspector and the cloth pass- 
es up over the top of the inspector's 
head and down in front of the inspector 
and then towards the inspector onto 
the conventional table, thus giving 
three different points of inspection at 
the same time. 

Another patent relates to a parallel 
picker motion for looms. Still another 
patent relates to a beam truck where- 
by empty warp beams can be stood on 
end on a truck having a vertically dis- 
posed framework and means for sup 
porting the spindle ends of the warp 
rolls so that a plurality of these empty 
warp rolls can be transported from 
place to place by trucks. 

Another patent relates to a_ wel 
roll truck comprising a four-wheeled 
affair with only two of the wheels 
touching the floor normally and curved 
members are provided on the upper end 
of the truck with a flexible web se- 
eured over the curved member so that 
the flexible webs support the roll with- 
out chafing as the roll is not allowed 
to engage the steel portion of the truck. 


Textile Patents of Interest 


It is announced by Paul B. Eaton, 
Charlotte, N. C., patent attorney, that 
Henry V. Underwood, of Belmont, N. 
C., was recently granted a patent on 
a package holder for dyeing machines. 
This holder is adapted to be secured 
in the supply pipe and holds one hoi- 
low package of yarn. The holder is in 
the form of a stiff spiral spring and 
one end is mounted in the base which 
screws into the supply pipe and the 
other end has a nut thereon to tighten 
the hollow package of yarn on the 
holder. The resiliency of the spring 
compensates for any change in length 
the increased temperature will effect 
on the holder and thus prevents leak- 
ing at the ends of the package. Also 
Isaac Andrews of Spartanburg, S. C.. 
recently obtained a patent on a heddle 
frame construction, Claim 1 of the pat- 
ent reading as follows: 

“1. <A heddle frame comprising up- 
per and lower bars, pivoted end bars 
for holding the upper and lower bars 
in spaced relation with each other, 
heddle bars supported by the upper 
and lower bars, said end bars having 
openings to receive the ends of the hed- 
dle bars on the end bars, and means 
for securing the heddle bars against 
movement.” 
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HINDE AND DAUCH CORRUGATED 
FIBRE BOXES DO NOT CONTAIN AN 
OUNCE OF SUPERFLUOUS WEIGHT 
YET 100% PROTECTION AND SAFETY 
ARE ASSURED « « « « « 


@ It is an obvious fact that freight and truckage costs are gov- 
erned by distance and weight. It is also obvious that Hinde & 
Dauch shipping boxes help reduce both these elements of 
expense. 


@ H & D corrugated fibre shipping boxes are tough, strong and 
durable — yet their construction makes them exceedingly light 
in weight. Their staunchness gives 100°/ protection to your 
products in transit. Their light weight minimizes freightage both 
in and out. 


@ Hinde & Dauch, with box factories conveniently located to 
insure you against long hauls on shipping box deliveries, offer 
you the most convenient and practical shipping box service ever 
developed at a cost that is surprisingly low. It will pay you to 
use this service. Send your inquiries to 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
454 Decatur St. » » « « Sandusky, Ohio 


HINDE € DAUCH SHIPPING BOXES 


LIGHT WEIGHT » DURABLE » DUST-PROOF 










H & D FACTORIES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN 
BOSTON, RICHMOND, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND 
SANDUSKY, SAINT LOUIS & KANSAS CITY i @ ay Ney wan l@) (@), Om a Ola liiave 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 


James W. Cox, Jr., has resigned as 
president of the Sibley Mfg. Company, 
and Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., 
which position he has held for the past 
three years. His resignation will be- 
come effective not later than February 
14, 1934. 


REYNOLDS LONGFIELD, who has been 
chief engineer at the Sibley Mfg. Com- 
pany, and Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augus- 
ta, for three years, resigned, effective 
last month. 


F. LANIER BRANSON, president of the 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., Graniteville, S. 
C., is expected to be made president of 
Sibley and Enterprise at Augusta when 
Mr. Cox’s resignation becomes effective. 


ArTHUR R. THOMPSON, JR., recently 
resigned his position as superintendent 
of the North Carolina Finishing Co., at 
Salisbury, N. C., and has accepted a po- 
sition with the sales and technical staff 
of the Ciba Company. He is connected 
with Ciba’s Greensboro office, but will 
make his home in Charlotte for the 
present. Other members of the Ciba 
Company’s southern sales and technical 
staff include R. W. GLENN, southern 


sales manager, SaMuEL L, MHAYEs, 
Greenville, S. C.; SamMuget I. PARKER, 
Atlanta; JAMES Buack, Greensboro, 


and Ernest Lerort, Greensboro. 


Wo. F. Ropertson, JR., who has been 
assistant superintendent of North Caro- 
lina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C., for 
the past three years, has been made su- 
perintendent succeeding Mr. Thompson. 


WINDER GARY has resigned as general 
superintendent of Hannah Pickett 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


WruiAM R. BARNETTE has become 
agent of the Wolcott and Campbell 
Spinning Mill, Gulfport, Miss., which 
has re-opened. 


A. E. Sansporn has been appointed 
by Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co., 658 Broadway, New York City, to 
take charge of the Boston office, 
serving the New England states. Mr. 
Sanborn has had considerable experi- 
ence with the company, particularly in 
the New England field, and is well 
known in that territory. 


T. F,. Jones has been made assistant 
overseer of spinning at night at the 
Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


He was formerly connected with the 
Martha Mills, 


L. L. REEVEs has been promoted from 
fixer to assistant overseer of carding 
at night at the Peerless Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. 


R. S. SHAFFER has been made south- 
ern representative for the Rochester 
Engineering & Centrifugal Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., formed recently to manu- 
facture the textile and similar equip- 
ment formerly made by the American 
Laundry Machinery Company. Mr. 
Shaffer's headquarters are at 919 John- 
ston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


S. N. Boyce is president of the Flint 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C.; A. G. My- 
KERS is vice president; and R. G. Ran- 
KIN is secretary and treasurer. 


R. L. Leg, Jk., assistant professor of 
carding and spinning at the Clemson 
Textile School, Clemson College, S. C., 
has been awarded a senior fellowship 
by The Textile Foundation, and will 
conduct research work at the Lowell 
Textile School. His classwork at Clem- 
son will be handled by G. GaGo and 
other members of the faculty. Mr. Lee 


Ohad 


was graduated at Clemson in 1925. 


W. C. PERKINS has joined the sales 
force of the Atlanta Brush Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., manufacturers of textile 
and other industrial brushes. He will 
represent the company in the Georgia- 
Alabama territory, and Gerorce B. 
Snow, well known among the textile 
mills as representative of this company 
for many years, will continue as the 
company’s representative in the Caro 
linas, Tennessee, and Virginia. Mr. 
Penkins, the son of T. C. PERKINS, 
the president of the company, is a 
graduate of Oglethorpe University, 
Atlanta, where he was a star foot- 
ball player. The company announces 
that the increase in business has ne- 
cessitated augmenting the sales force 
and also the productive capacity of the 
plant. 


R. B. Burnett has become overseer 
of spinning at Rhodhiss Mill No. 2, 
Rhodhiss, N. C. He was formerly as- 
sistant overseer of spinning at the Lo- 
ray mill, Manville-Jenckes Corp., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


CHABLEs W. YOUNG, who was super- 
intendent of the mill of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company at Killingly, 


Conn., which was closed down some 
time ago, has been put in charge of 
the plant recently purchased by the 
company at Decatur, Ala., formerly 
the Connecticut Mills Co. 


SETH NEWSOME has become overseer 
of carding, second shift, at the Unity 
Spinning Mills, LaGrange, Ga. He was 
formerly connected with the Goodyear 
Clearwater Mills, Atco, Ga. 


FrRaANcis P. GARVAN was re-elected 
president of the U. S. Institute for 
Textile Research, Ine., at the annual 
meeting in November. CHARLEs H. 
CLARK, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Mass., was re-named as secretary, and 
all other officers were re-elected, except 
W. Rosert BLUM, vice-president, who 
was succeeded by A. EAVENSON, presi- 
dent of Eavenson & Levering Co., Cam- 
den, N. J. 


J. A. MANDEVILLE, president of Man- 
deville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., has been 
named as representative of employers 
on the Georgia State Industrial Rela- 
tions Board, for handling complaints 
in Georgia under Section XVII of the 
Cotton-Textile Code. He succeeds 
Harry L. WILLIAMS, president of the 
Swift Mfg. Co, Columbus, Ga., the 
original appointee, who was forced to 
relinquish the board post because of 
ill health. 


ALLYN B. MCINTIRE, vice-president 
of Pepperell Mfg. Co., with headquar 
ters in Boston, was elected president 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers at the organization’s annual 
convention in Washington, in Novem- 
ber. 


Obituary 


WiLiiaAM T. ELKINTON, chairman of 
the board of the Philadelphia Quartz 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., died on October 
25th, in his 73rd year. He was the 
third generation of his family in the 
business, which celebrated its -cente 
naty in 1931, and the seventh genera- 
tion of the Elkinton family in Amer- 
ica. He is survived by Mrs. Elkinton 
and two children, THomAs W. ELKIN- 
TON, president of the Philadelphia 
Quartz Co. and ANNA  ELKINTON 
EVANS. 


C. GADSDEN SAYRE, president of the 
Anderson Hosiery Mills, Anderson, S. 
C., died recently at the age of 58 years, 
following an illness of two weeks. 


T. H. Turner, treasurer of the 
Washington Mills Co., Mayodan, N. C., 
and Fries (Va.) Mills, died on Novem- 
ber 8th, following a heart attack. He 
was 64 years of age; he was a native 
of Alabama and had been connected 
with the Mayo mills for 38 years. 
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Wherever SAVINGS are important, 
youwill find FOXBORO INSTRUMENTS 


Every mill is different, but here 
is a typical example of the sav- 
ings made possible in one mill 
by Engineered Slasher Control. 











29% Savings in 
the Cost of Size 
Ingredients 


This saving, although large and 
in itself enough to pay for the 
control instruments, was_ inci- 
dental to getting the correct 
size formula. A size was required 
that would give uniform warps. 
In getting the correct formula, 
this saving resulted. It is an ex- 
ample of how thoroughly our en- 
gineers understand slasher op- 
erations. 





12-15 Yo Decrease in 
Steam Consumption 


The steam saving is another ex- 


LOOM DANDRUFF 


The dandruff-like particles around 
your looms (size flaking) are signs 
of a wonderful opportunity to 
make immediate savings. The sav- 
ings described on this page paid 
for the entire slasher contro 
equipment in less than six months. 
You can probably guess how 
much these savings would mean 
in your mill. The best way to find 
out whether such savings are pos- 
sible is to ask a Foxboro Engineer 
to look over your slashers. 


tra. It is the direct result of 
doing the whole job correctly— 
and automatically. It means 
that the warps are not being 
over dried, but that they come 
off the cylinders at just the cor- 
rect moisture content for best 
weaving practice. 





15-20% Increase 
in Slasher Speed 


This is a definite increase in pro- 
duction with the direct savings 
in all items that go into produc- 
tion costs. These savings are 
due directly to properly installed 
automatic control equipment. 
In spite of such saving in costs, 
more uniform warps in much bet- 
ter weaving conditions, resulted. 





Whether the important prob- 
lem be increased production, 
lower costs or better quality— 
Engineered Slasher Control will 
solve it. 


25 % Decrease in 
Loom Stoppage Due 


to Warp Breakage 


This important production sav- 
ing is an average of the savings 
made on nine styles. On some 
styles, the reduction amounted 
to nearly fifty per cent. In ev- 
ery test made, warps slashed 
under automatically controlled 
conditions, showed a substantial 
reduction in breakage on the 


loom. 





Don't put off investigating the 
value of automatic control on 
your slashers. Talk to a Foxboro 
Engineer. There is no obligation 
—and you will profit from the 
talk. Write today. 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 
Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


OFFICES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FOXBORO 


RE: A 


G. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 
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Some Random Thoughts 


So many overseers and superintendents are satis- 
fied in their efforts to obtain that which is desirable, 
but the man who draws the big salary is constantly 
dreaming about what is possible to obtain. He is not 
satisfied with a record that is in line with his com- 
petitors. That is not his goal. He is thinking and 
planning about what it is possible to obtain. 

* * * 

“He Can Who Thinks He Can,” by Orison S. Mar- 
den, is a book written in a light, interesting vein that 
should be read about once a year or oftener by every 
superintendent and overseer. It is just as logical to 
think that one reading of this book is sufficient as it 
is to think that it is possible to tell a man one time 
what he should do and expect him to keep on doing it. 

* * * 

Strange, isn’t it, that an overseer or superintend- 
ent must continue giving the same instructions and 
orders to the same people day after day, month after 
month? 

Yeah, that is strange, but stranger still, is the fact 
that those same overseers and superintendents must 
have someone give them practically the same orders 
day after day, month after month and year after year. 

Gosh! it does look like we would learn some time, 
doesn’t it? 

* * * 

We have had depressions before, and my experience 
has been that they have always developed some out- 
standing overseers and superintendents. What have 
you been able to do with yourself during the present 
depression? Have you done something which, when 
times get better, will make your employer realize that 
you were a valuable man when he needed a valuable 
man? 

* * * 

By some more or less successful overseers and su- 
perintendents it is considered good judgment, when 
presenting a problem to their employers, to present 
only the more favorable points or arguments rather 
than to submit both sides of the problem in an un- 
prejudiced or unbiased way. 


In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

""Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


What I am trying to say is that when an overseer 
or superintendent wants to get his employer’s con- 
sent to do certain things or get his permission to 
spend money for machinery or certain supplies, in his 
argument he will present only his personal views, in 
order to carry his point, knowing at the time of cer- 
tain objectionable features, of which he does not in- 
form his employer. 

OLD-TIMER’S advice, fellows, is to give the boss the 
whole story. First present your side—your argument 
for the affirmative; then tell him all you know on the 
negative side, and usually, to your mutual benefit, the 
boss will be in a more receptive mood to enter into 
the argument with you. 

* + * 

"WE ALL GO UP AND DOWN TOGETHER" 
was the title of an article which was prepared by OLD- 
TIMER in 1915—eighteen years ago. The article was 
prepared as a little booklet, which many mill presi- 
dents and treasurers bought by the hundreds to be 
distributed among their operatives. 

The present prolonged depression has certainly 
done a great deal to make both employer and employee 
realize the truthfulness of that statement, which ts 
one of the axioms devised by OLD-TIMER for his 
readers. 


* + * 


We build our future thought by thought, 
For good or bad, and know it not. 
Yet so the universe is wrought. 


Thought is but another name for fate; 
Choose then thy destiny and wait, 
For love brings love and hate brings hate. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


“For love brings love and hate brings hate.” 

In that one line is a wonderful thought—a thought 
which few men or women have ever been able to ap- 
preciate. 

If the average overseer and superintendent could 
once get the full meaning of that thought in his mind 
it would change manv iust ordinary men into success- 
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Us:woan bleaching results depend upon uniform 
chemicals. Variation in the quality or strength 
of chemicals means extra work and uncertainty 
in the bleaching operation, and may lead to 
loss of trade through the lack of uniformity in 
bleached goods. Protect the quality of your 
goods by standardizing on peroxide bleach- 
ing with 
Uniform du Pont Peroxides 

ALBOoNE* C and SoLozone* both are made under 
chemically controlled conditions of manufacture 
—the only way to be sure of getting uniform 
materials. An additional assurance of the uni- 
formity of these peroxides are the rigid tests run 
on representative samples before shipment is 
made. These tests show that du Pont Peroxides 
meet high specifications on strength 
and purity . . . that shipment after 


shipment is uniform. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OPP. 


OU PONT 
“tf Chemicals 





Peroxides 


not 


sometimes. 
but 


Always! 


The uniformly high quality of ALBoNE C and 
SOLOZONE assures you of simplified, dependable 
peroxide bleaching. Standardize on these prod- 


ucts—they will standardize your bleaching. 


Our Technical Service will gladly demonstrate 
the advantages of these peroxides in your process. 
For information, simply address E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc.,-The R. & H. 
Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware, 
or write to the nearest of the district offices 
listed below. 


ALBONE C is du Pont Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 
volume electrolytic, containing approximately 
13% by weight of available bleaching oxygen. 
SOLOZONE is du Pont Sodium Peroxide, containing 
20% + of available bleaching oxygen. Both can 
be shipped promptly in commercial 
quantities from stocks carried in 


principal distribution centers. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E.|.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


WILMINGTON 


= DELAWARE 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Baltimore, Md., 301 0. T. Nat. Bank Bildg.—Boston, Mass., 140 Federal St.—Charlotte, N. C., 300 W. First St — 
Chicago, Ill., 230 E. Ohio St.—Cleveland, Ohio—i235 Guardian Bildg.—Kansas City, Mo., 2018 Guinotte Ave.—Newark, N. J., 1060 Broad St.—New 
Orleans, La., 1140 S. Robertson St.— New York, N. Y., 350 Fifth Ave.—Philadeiphia, Pa., 1616 Walnut St.—Pittsburgh, Pa., 612 Fulton Bidg.— 
San Francisco, Cal., 601 Third St. 
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ful men. It would cause many men who are consid- 
ered hard to get along with—any men of whom their 
employees believe: “He thinks himself better than we 
are,” when he really doesn’t—many men who are con- 
sidered just plain mean—to be more respected by their 
employees and be better thought of by their brother 
overseers and superintendents. Even a dumb animal 
—a dog—a horse—will respond kindly when they are 
treated kindly. An overseer or superintendent does 
not lose any of his authority by realizing that “love 
brings love and hate brings hate”. 

I do not mean love in the sense of affection, but 
rather in the sense of fairness and in the realization 
that the other fellow is a human being, and, it mat- 
ters not what your position is, he or she is entitled 
to that consideration. 

I made this remark about a man the other day: 
“That man can say ‘Good morning’ to you and make 
you mad.” 

Many an overseer or superintendent will give or- 
ders to his employees that will make them resentful— 
will not obtain their co-operation—will not get the 
same results that another overseer or superintendent 
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will get who realizes that, “love brings love and hate 
brings hate.” 

Say a kind word to a dog and he will soon be wag- 
ging his tail every time he sees you, and if you will 
notice his eyes, you will see that he is trying his best 
to say that he likes you, and if anyone should hit you 
he is ready to bite them. 

By scolding that same dog he will, in turn, growl 
when he sees you coming, and if given the opportunity, 
he will take a chance at biting you. 

Cut the foregoing piece of poetry out and paste it 
in the back of your desk or some place where you will 
see it often. Probably you will get the thought, and, 
incidentally, you will derive real happiness from it. 

o s oe 

Neither Labor nor Capital can prosper permanent- 
ly unless the just rights of both are conserved. This 
is being realized, more and more, by both Capital and 
Labor—Labor as it reads more textile magazines, more 
daily papers and becomes better educated and Capital 
as it goes through more depressions, causing a realiza- 
tion of the real needs of Labor and the value of co- 
operation. 


Transmission Belting for Cotton Mill Drives 


By J. R. Thompson* and R. H. Whitney* 


OME recent revelations resulting from research in 
1. eon with the use of “‘rubber-and-fabric” 
transmission belting in cotton mills will be of inter- 
est to mill operating executives. In the earlier stages 
of the application of this belting to the mills, a great 
many cotton manufacturers were attracted to its 
use. Strong claims 
were made by the 
manufacturers— 
without studying 
carefully the con- 
ditions peculiar to 
cotton mill opera- 
tion and their ef- 
fect upon the belt- 
ing problem. 

The mills tried 
out these new 
belts, and many 
had such good re- 
sults for a few 
months that they 
ordered more. 
Then, in many 
cases, belts began 
to fray at the 
edges, open up at the plies, fasteners pulled out, belts 
stretched and slipped, machines were shut down, bear- 
ings burned out. All with no reason being presented. 

In the minds of a few men in the industry, how- 
ever, the question persisted: these belts had given 
distinctly successful results for a short time—why 
had they been so short-lived? The answer has been 





*The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


found—an answer almost ridiculous in its simplici- 
ty! It would be almost impossible to find a textile 
man who could not readily explain the reaction of 
fabric and leather belting to moisture. However, 
in most of the applications, this known reaction had 
been overlooked. 

The shrinkage of rubber-and-fabric belts, when 
applied in the unusually humid atmosphere of a tex- 
tile mill, had not been anticipated. The belts had 
been applied in the usual manner. Neither the man- 
ufacturer nor the user had stopped to think. So the 
rubber-and-fabric belt went on tight, and as it ab- 
sorbed moisture it tried to become tighter, built up 
destructive tensions that pulled out fasteners, caused 
edges to fray against shifters, pulled the rubber out 
of the surface and the life out of the belt. All of 
the elasticity or recoverable working stretch were 
taken away. 

The interesting development is that, with this 
point realized, the same factor which caused these 
troubles in the past with these belts has heen uti- 
lized for making them entirely suitable for cotton 
mill use now. A means has been found whereby 
belts can be applied and their tendency to shrink, 
rather than stretch, can be capitalized. The reten- 
tion of the belt’s elasticity, it has been demonstrated, 
causes the belt to keep its gripping power, with less 
permanent stretch, resulting in less attention and 
less taking up. 

The use of portable electric vulcanizers enables 
the belt user to make a belt endless on the job rap- 
idly and with a minimum of lost time. Splices are 


usually of stepped construction with special vulcan- 
ized sealing strips to prevent failure; these splices, 
if correctly made, resulting in longer belt life, with- 
out fasteners. 
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Mill and Plant Season's Greetings 
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sincere thanks. We shall 


IF your manufacturing schedules : a ee 
require additional space— Y Y 
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ou are planning to expand— 
[F vou are planning to exp TO OTHERS . . . may 
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for a Happy and Pros- 
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Causes of Cloth Telescoping on Loom 


Other readers with experience with this difficulty 
are invited to submit their means of overcoming it. 


MILL recently submitted for discussion an in- 

quiry as to the probable causes of cloth telescop- 
ing on the cloth roll as it is being wound on the loora 
during weaving. It was explained that this trouble 
seemed to crop up at different places in the weave 
room, and that it was not confined to any particular 
loom or section; but that most of the trouble was 
encountered on cloths of light construction. Four an- 
swers were secured and submitted to the inquirer, 
and are presented here as of possible interest to other 
readers. Any reader with information on the sub- 
ject is invited to submit his experience and ideas con- 
cerning this difficulty. 

The first man wrote: “If the sand-roll bearings 
are worn—and one end will probably wear a little more 
than the other—it will sometimes cause the sliding 
or telescoping of the cloth on the cloth roll. It may 
do it on this roll of cloth and not on the next; not 
quite as badly, anyway. By all means check on the 
lost motion in the take-up roll (sand roll) bearing. 

“Another cause is worn cloth roll blocks, and by 
replacing the worn fiber blocks it ought to help con- 
siderably. 

“Still another cause of some interest is the correct 
setting of the upright arms that hold the cloth roll 
blocks. These arms should be set so the teeth on 
the right-hand arm correspond with those on the left- 
hand arm—in other words they want to be set to the 
same level so that with new cloth roll blocks being 
used and a cloth roller in place it will be level if you 
gauge it; if the cloth roll is not level look out for 
this trouble. It is somewhat like calender racks on 
a picker—one may be slightly ahead of the other, mak- 
ing a big and little ended picker lap.” 

The second man said: “We have experienced quite 
a bit of this trouble and at times we still have some 
of it. You did not state if the mill having this 
trouble is weaving directly onto the cloth roll or a 
paper tube. We do all of our weaving on paper tubes, 
and if the tube becomes so worn on the ends that 
it does not fit properly on the steel roll, it will slip 
and cause telescoping. 

“I might state also that all of our paper tubes are 
sanded some four or five inches on either end so that 
the cloth will not slip on the tube itself. Should the 
mill be weaving directly on the steel cloth roll the 
vibration of the loom is likely to cause the cloth to 
be beaten to one end or the other. 

“I believe a sanded paper tube or the roughening 
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partment for the discussion of any and all 
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of the cloth roll will stop the telescoping to such an 
extent that the trouble will be very nearly eliminated. 
Of course if the cloth roll is roughened, it will be 
necessary to roll the cloth from the roll due to the 
fact that the roll cannot be slipped from the roll of 
cloth.” 

The third answer states: “The only reason for 
telescoping that I can think of right now is, if the 
sand roll was not level, it would give this effect. I 
also believe that if the sand roll covering, whatever 
might be used, should become worn smoother on one 
end than on the other, it might give this result. But 
the more probable reason is that the cloth roll blocks 
are not pressing uniformly on the end of the cloth 
roll. These blocks usually have an oil-wood bearing 
and should hold up on each end of the cloth roll uni- 
formly. There is of course a slight possibility that 
some foreign substance would get into the wood bear- 
ing, on one end or the other, giving it an ‘un-uniform’ 
drag. We find in weaving that if the harnesses ire 
not set level, the warp becomes slack on one or the 
other selvage, which gives the filling a different take- 
up, and it is possible that this might cause telescop- 
ing.” 

The fourth man made the following comments: 
“We have had plenty of trouble such as you describe 
and you will notice from the following paragraphs 
that we have not always approached the problem from 
a scientific angle but have worked it out more or less 
haphazardly, somewhat like a fellow who might have 
a cold and treat it by taking aspirin, soda and throat 
gargle, two or three kinds of patent medicine, a couple 
of drinks of corn licker and what-have-you, and after 
awhile the cold disappears. One of the remedies might 
have turned the trick or it might have been the com- 
bined conglomeration. 

“1. Telescoping of the cloth is sometimes correct- 
ed by leveling the take-up roll and the cloth roll rod. 
This should be done with a spirit level. 

“2. Overhaul the take-up motion, see that the 
mechanism which allows the cloth roll rod to travel 
downward as the cloth roll gets larger, works freely 
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and with a good pressure upward. 

“3. See that the wooden bearings at each end of 
the cloth rod are in good condition and are of the 
same dimensions. 

“4. See that the take-up roll bearings and jour- 
nals are not worn and that all parts work freely. 

“5. If the new roll is started on the naked rod, 
it will be necessary to make sure that the cloth does 
not slip and we have found it difficult to overcome 
such slipping. The method we have found to avoid 
slipping is to use a pasteboard tube over the cloth 
rod. This tube is sanded on both ends to allow the 
first layer of cloth to grip the tube tightly. 

“6. Strip all cloth from the take-up motion, lay 
the cloth roll rod in place and wind it up against the 
sand roll by hand, using the crank. See that each 
end of the cloth roll rod reaches the sand roll at 
exactly the same time.” 


Wants Weavers in Back Alleys 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice in the “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” de- 
partment some discussion on the subject of weavers 
in the back alleys, and thought I would give some of 
my own experiences in this connection. 





While I realize that if the warps were perfect there 
would not be as much patrolling required in the back 
alleys as is actually the case, still, in a life time of ex- 
perience in the weave room I have never seen a per- 
fect warp, and so I defend the man who says he re- 
quires his weavers to walk the back alleys. On my 
job, I have a regular schedule of patrolling, both front 
and back alleys, requiring the weaver to cover the 
back of his looms about every 15 minutes and take out 
any gouts or slugs that may be coming up in the 
warps. Of course the weaver covers the front alleys 
about every five minutes. 

I find that with this schedule we eliminate 90 per 
cent of our pick-outs, by getting the cause removed 
before it reaches the drop wires. Of course if pro- 
duction were the only consideration, then it would be 
all right to stop patrolling the back alleys. “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6252” in the September issue states that a 
weaver cannot see his product from the back. About 
the only thing a weaver cannot see from the back 
would be broken picks or slugs in the filling, etc., and 
if he will have his filling perfect, there won’t be any 
of this trouble, so he won’t need any weavers, pro- 
vided his warps are, as he would lead us to believe, 
“perfect”. 

I must admit that the weaver is usually made the 
goat of the mill, and is expected to make good cloth 
regardless of the yarn he is given from the warpers, 
but I have yet to find a superintendent who would not 
co-operate with his weaver and give him the best he 
could to do with. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6252” makes the remark that 
he cannot start a loom from the back alleys. Well, 
maybe he can’t, but there are some looms in opera- 
tion that can be started from the back as well as 
from the front. I happen to have this kind of loom. 
The cloth I am making averages 75 per cent warp and 
25 per cent filling; and 75 per cent of mv troubles are 
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in the warp, so by walking the backs and taking out 
any defects that would cause trouble when it got to 
the harness, we eliminate a lot of trouble. I would be 
glad to see more discussion of this subject in COTTON. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6286. 





A Discussion of Solid Creeling 


This subject, brought up by The Scavenger Roll in 
September, is further discussed by a regular con- 
tributor 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The suggestion made in The Scavenger Roll de- 
partment of the September issue of COTTON for a 
thorough discussion in the “How OTHER MEN MAN- 
AGE” section of the subject of creeling solid, as dis- 
cussed in that issue, has been noted and I am here- 
with making an effort to give my views on the sub- 
ject. 

At several mills I have seen the creel solid meth- 
od of creeling in practice on different processes and 
have drawn some conclusions concerning the matter. 


The best of card hands are aware that to lay a 
complete line of laps is to their convenience and ben- 
efit. Furthermore, it is a good policy to put in a 
complete set of laps on combers as they are begin- 
ning to run out. The lapping machines—both sliver 
and ribbon—can be set to have the same number of 
yards in them, or very nearly the same, though it is 
very necessary to keep the combing machinery ex- 
traordinarily clean at all times, as over-speeded 
combers and overloaded comber tenders are bad things 
to have in a mill. 





Creeling drawing frames completely at one time 
and cleaning only at the time of creeling, except 
picking the clearers at each doff, is truly one of the 
best methods to eliminate clearer waste and other 
waste that will drop into the finished drawing sliver, 
and naturally in the subsequent processes after this 
waste is attenuated. However, if there is no comb- 
ing machinery, the solid creeling of draw frames 
with card sliver will almost in every instance after 
creeling require a set of pieces to be turned from 
the emptying cans and in this will make a few cans 
of pieces to be run in another creel. The regularity 
of doffing at the card is not precise enough to elimi- 
nate these pieces, or to have every can run out at 
nearly the same time. 

Modern drawing frames are equipped with 
knock-off motions that are wonderful aids in putting 
over this practice, and will naturally reduce the 
amount of waste that will inevitably be re-worked 
for the second and third processes. 

Slubbers are a place where the solid creel is ad- 
vantageous, and the cleaning is much easier done 
when the sliver cans are taken away from the frame. 
However, at each doff the flyers should have the fly- 
ing waste removed from them and the roller beam 
and carriages wiped in order to maintain as clean 
quality roving as can be producéd. The slubber be- 
ing the first process of roving, it is the initial place 
where hard ends, gouts, slubs, thick and thin places, 
etc., can be avoided for the subsequent processes by 
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The spinning of rayon yarn is one 
thing. It must be a precision operation 
to secure the demanded quality and 
uniformity. 

The distribution of rayon yarn is 
another thing. It likewise must be a 
precision operation but more than 
that it must not be affected by any 
desire to write up orders. 


Weavers and knitters must have their 
yarn on schedule. They must be able 
to depend on getting what they want 
when they want it, or when it is prom- 
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Enka deliveries are over 97% on 
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be delivered when promised. Enka 
customers can count invariably on 
Enka service to really support them. 
And we will go far out of our way to 
cooperate with all of our users. 


If you like this kind of service, con- 
sult an Enka representative. Fine yarn 
alone won't do—there must be fine 
service. 
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a careful tender. 

Spring bottom sliver cans are a!so a help for the 
solid creel method, as they allow the cans to be near- 
er emptied than with the plain can, and I consider 
the spring bottom can a good investment for the 
card room on merely carded yarns; it is generally 
known that combed cotton almost requires this type 
of can as the fibers are so parallel that the sliver will 
be breaking continuously as it is lifted from the can 
over the lifting roll of the slubber. The spring bot- 
tom can keeps the sliver near the top of the can so 
the weight to be lifted is not as great as it would 
be if it were lifted from the lower part of the can. 

Beyond this point, I am not so optimistic concern- 
ing the solid creeling idea. 

On the slubbers, intermediates and subsequent fly 
frames that are used, there will always be some ir- 
regularity in the length of the roving on the bob- 
bins due to ends being broken, and repaired breaks, 
singles and doubles that are made on every job and 
should be removed before they are sent to the spin- 
ning room. 

Naturally we would expect evener yarns under 
this type of creeling but where the fly frame bob- 
bins of roving have had from 25 to 40 yards of rov- 
ing removed by one, two or three breaks while being 
filled, this will mean that the extra amount of rov- 
ing waste will be great and will have to be re- 
worked; and also these pieces that will invariably be 
coming from the fly frame, where will they be 
placed in order to be run? And the second question: 
What will be the disposal of the pieces that would 
be left on the spinning frame which could be made 
into yarn on account of the number of things that 
will cause bobbins to be broken back, such as the 
tapes or bands being broken, bad top rolls, improp- 
erly weighted rolls, worn ring flanges that often have 
to be replaced, etc.? 

The breaking strength should be higher on this 
method of creeling, and with respect to the stretched 
roving, I venture to say that 80 per cent of the 
stretched roving will be found in the first five layers 
on the bobbin, anyway. In one instance that I know 
of, the overseer of carding was determined to elimi- 
nate this stretched roving as much as possible and 
had his fly frames doffed almost on the change, not 
allowing the carriage to move downward for about 
an inch as is customary in most cases. This would 
eliminate the possibility of stretched roving for 
about two inches up and down the barrel of the bob- 
bin. 

Another thing that will be perhaps interesting 
relative to the bobbins having to be turned down to 
size, would be a case of some frames I know where, 
due to a long usage of bobbins, and being cleaned 
on a bobbin cleaner, a slight amount had been re- 
moved in the diameter, and on each beginning of 
the doff it was necessary to take up a small amount 
of tension in order to have the ends run properly; 
So we finally resorted to the idea of not meshing the 
tension gears until after the first change had been 
made on the bobbin. This was done by leaving the 
knock-off lever down until the carriage started on 
the upward stroke after starting a new doff on the 
bobbins. 
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Similarly, an order was sent to a mill which 
called for no knots to be allowed to pass or gouts to 
let slip through the spooler guides, and the knots at 
the spooler were trimmed closely. The prevention 
was begun on the fly frame just preceding the spin- 
ning frame. Every end that came down was broken 
back and not run any more until the new doff was 
started. The creeling was done solidly, and at the 
end of the creel the frames were doffed and the 
pieces were run in the spinning room. Soon more 
than three times the number of pieces were on the 
ends of the fly frames than could be handled ordinari- 
ly. In the spinning room every end that came down, a 
new bobbin was started and still more pieces for the 
spooler tender (old style) to trim with a pair of 
scissors that were furnished her. Elimination of 
larger places was made almost entirely, but the ad- 
ditional cost of manufacturing was excessive. 
Though the order said “knotless sewing twine” and 
the product produced was as near to that as pos- 
sible, I do not think a needle would have been broken 
from the variation of the twine that was made. 

If some means could be provided to run these 
pieces, and the amount of re-workable waste was 
held down, I think that the solid creel idea would be 
acceptable, but no such means has been offered, so 


what have you? 
J. R. (GA.) 


A Fly Frame “Kink’’ 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like very much to start a discussion in 
your “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department on 
troubles and their remedies such as we are confront- 
ed with from day to day. I believe that a practical 
discussion of this nature would be beneficial to every 
reader of this department because the trouble that 
I have today may be some other man’s tomorrow, and 
very few of us are acquainted with all of the troubles 
that are hovering over us. Surely we can all help 
each other in some way. 

There are troubles of most every description in 
the mill game, but at this writing, I am only refer- 
ring to the practical ones that occur in process from 
time to time. I recall an instance that I shall never 
forget. I was having trouble with the intermediate 
roving breaking back in the speeder creels, say, once 
a week or every two weeks; on certain days when a 
full creel was set in, the roving strands would begin 
to slip off at the taper of the full bobbin and slide 
around the smallest diameter of the bobbin causing 
a severe strain on the delivered strand and in most 
cases the roving would be pulled apart. 

After investigating the trouble I found that the 
roving guide rods on the bottom and middle row had 
been left out (when the frames were erected, for 
some reason) and I saw at a glance that the roving 
strands were not being pulled straight away from the 
bobbins as should have been the case. But then I 
asked myself, “Why is it that this roving shells off 
at the taper of the bobbin some days more than on 
other days?” From that time I would watch the 
build of the intermediate bobbin each day, thinking 
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probably there was not enough taper of the bobbin, 
and the next time this trouble occurred it was on a 
hot windy day, and I noticed that the taper of th< 
intermediate bobbin was not as smooth as usual and 
looked somewhat ragged. Then I knew I had found 
the trouble, so I changed my intermediate lay gear 
two teeth larger and from then on I would change 
the lay gears instead of the tension gears on damp 
or dry days and this eliminated the trouble. 

I will say here for the benefit of those who are 
wondering why I did not adjust the speeder creels 
that the rods that supported the creel were too short 
for any readjustment. 

On another occasion it so happened that while 
one of our fly frame tenders was lifting off the fly- 
ers to doff his frame, he pulled one of the spindle 
gear casings out of place and did not notice it until 
the frame had been started and the carriage had come 
down and wedged it so tight between the two rails 
that it seemed impossible to get it out without dis- 
connecting the lay gear and running the carriage up 
off of it, which of course would have broken all of 
the ends at the flyer presser—and boy, oh boy, how 
I labored to get this casing out without breaking all 
of the ends down. 

Then after I had thought it over, wouldn’t it have 
been much easier just to have marked the position 
of the belt on the cone and let the rack out until the 
builder jaws were completely closed, then just one 
turn of the tumbler shaft and the carriage would 
have started upward again, then all that would have 
been necessary would have been winding the rack 
back to its marked position and starting up the frame 
and running the carriage up off of the casing. This 
could have been done in a minute or two without any 
exertion. 
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A Finisher Says “ Amenl”’ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

As an old time cloth finisher, I am very glad to see 
cloth room and finishing discussions in your magazine 
—especially what “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 6255” had to say 
with reference to bow in cloth, or diagonal cloth from 
the loom, slack selvages, etc., on page 114 of the Octo- 
ber issue of COTTON. 

I have been up against these problems many times, 
and as most slasher men and overseers of weaving are 
not only experts (?) in their line, but in most cases 
are “professional finishers”, it has been an up-hill pull 
to get results from their departments on account of 
“passing the buck”—this being on many occasions sus- 
tained by the higher-ups. “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 6255” 
has given the facts, and tells where to look and not 
only look but where to find the trouble and apply the 
remedy. The cloth room man and finisher have trou- 
bles enough of their own, and without the hearty co- 
operation of all concerned, these departments are 
many times made the goat. 

So I say to cloth room and finishing overseers, let 
us submit our problems and discuss them fully in the 
“How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6291. 
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New Perfection 


Slub Catcher 





The Result of Several 


Years Development 


VERY SIMPLE 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SIZE 
AND KIND OF YARN 
EASY TO THREAD 
AND ADJUST 
AUTOMATIC IN 
GETTING SLUBS 


Write for full details. Upon request 
a representative will call and dem- 
onstrate to your entire satisfaction 
what the Eclipse New Perfection Slub 
Catcher can do for you. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


A 


Southern Representative: 
MR. J. D. LUTES es 
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DOFFE 


Our Christmas tree is filled with many of the items 


needed to help make the New Year more successful and 
prosperous for you. 


To our friends in the Textile Industry, our most cordial 


Christmas greetings and thanks for their expressions of 
confidence and good will. 
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Comments on ”Wash”--”A. T. G.” 


Discussion 


(EpIToR’s NOTE: The several letters following, dis- 
cussing the argument between “WASH” and “A. T. G. 
(S. C.)” with reference to “WASH’S” questions on 
carding, were of course written, following the appear- 
ance of the September issue of COTTON, but prior to 
the appearance of the subsequent discussion on this 
subject which appeared in the pages of the November 
issue. The whole affair started with the publication of 
some questions from “WASH”. “A. T. G.”, a textile 
graduate, answered these, quoting the questions in full, 
on page 78 of the August issue.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I do not want to become a nuisance to the “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” department, but this scrap that 
“WASH” has got himself into is just too good to keep 
out of, and y hat is off in the air to “A. T. G. (5S. 
C.)”, for the way in which he answered “‘WASH” on 
page 78 of the August issue of COTTON. The way he 
handled “WASH” reminds me of the story concerning 
a meeting of veterans of the Union and Confederate 
armies. A Confederate soldier, walking the street, 
saw a fellow dressed in the Union uniform who was 
badly crippled. He had lost an eye, both arms and 
both feet. His hat was on the ground by his side. 
The Confederate soldier put a five dollar bill into 
the hat. The Union soldier was overcome, and said, 
“My friend, I appreciate your gift, especially since 
it comes from one who was once my enemy.” The 
old rebel replied, “You are mistaken, suh! I didn’t 
give the money charitably; it’s in appreciation of 
seeing one dam Yankee marked to my personal satis- 
faction.” 

All of which I relate in the spirit of levity, yet I 
do appreciate the moral of the story. 


Let me say, referring to “A. T. G.’s” article on 
page 78 of the August issue, that I agree 100 per cent 
with his answer to “WASH’s” first question, as to the 
causes of the picker lap being larger at one end than 
the other. 

With reference to “WASH’s” second question, in 
which he asked, “On the card we have a very high 
speed doffer, and we are making a great amount of 
waste due to the webs at the front of the card break- 
ing down continually. Is the cause in the comb set- 
ting, position, speed or what?” Perhaps “WASH” 
never knew what trouble electricity could and does 
cause, especially on dyed stock and more particularly 
on black. 

The third question wanted to know what causes 
tight and slack webs between front drawing rolls and 
the calender rolls on a draw frame. If “WaAsH”, who 
stated that “the real cause is when there is too much 
waste mixed with the raw stock’, has the right idea 
for overcoming this evil, then he automatically ad- 
mits his deficiency in being able to prepare a proper 
mix. My experience has been that a change of roll 
setting was resorted to only in case of a change in 
the staple, grade or character of cotton (weights be- 
ing constant) radical compared to that for which the 
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SAVES 225 TONS 
OF COAL A YEAR 


Morehead Back-to-Boiler System 
Paid for itself in one Winter 
In Plant of Everlastik, Inc. 


“We saved 225 tons of coal a year on a boiler 
developing about 90 horsepower, so that the 
Morehead Back-to-Boiler System paid for 
itself in one Winter’s operation.” This is the 
report of Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass., 
makers of elastic fabric and webbing. 


Production Increased 


“We estimate that production on the finish- 
ing machines has been increased from 10% 
to 15%. Our finishing machines were always 
a source of trouble. We eliminated the indi- 
vidual cut-off traps, and repiped the drips as 
per your instructions with the result that we 
no longer have leaky traps to contend with, 


and the MACHINES ARE ALWAYS HOT. 
Water Bills Slashed 


“The Morehead System enabled us to make 
such a large saving on the water bill that 
the city water works wanted to install a new 
meter, as they could not understand why 
we were suddenly using so little water. In 
addition, we have been able to ELIMINATE 
BOTH our VACUUM PUMP on the heating 
system, and the FEED PUMP on the boilers, 
saving the upkeep on this equipment, 
including oiling, repairs and waste of steam. 
The cost of operating the Morehead Back- 
to-Boiler System is negligible, and it con- 
siderably reduces the cost of general plant 
maintenance.” 


How About Your Plant? 


Are you interested in making like savings? 
Any user of steam—for power, process work, 
heating, or all three —can obtain equally 
good results this way. We would like to 
show you how the Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
System will save money in your plant. Will 
you clip the coupon below? 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Department C DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


COUPON 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department C, Detroit, Michigan 


I'd like to know the experiences of Morehead users and to find 
out what Morehead methods will save me. 


Name__ 
Company 
Address____ 


City saben 
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1. freedom from rupture in outside ply 

2. freedom from ply separation 

3. three to four times longer fastener life 

4. higher efficiency regardless of atmospheric 
conditions 

5. freedom from bearing, shafting, and hanger 
troubles 

6. higher efficiency when run at low tension 


7. double the overload capacity at rated 
horsepower 


8. freedom from wear on pulley side 
9. higher efficiency on small pulleys 


10, only rubber belt that responds to dressing 
11. material reduction in belting “‘costs’’ 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 
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PAT. APPLIED FOR 
TRADE MARK 


Two 16-inch, 8-ply, 70-foot Condor Compen- 
sated Belts delivering power to heavy duty 
main drives. These belts are endless and are 
reported to be giving “very satisfactory and 
efficient service.’’ They operate at low tension 
and no take-up has been necessary to date. 


MEMBER 


us. 





WE DO OUR PART 
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Condor Compensated Belts have eleven advantages over standard rubber belts. It is the only rub- 
o overload capacity, and may be increased with the 


ber belt that operates at low tension, has a 100‘ 
aid of belt dressing if necessary. 


Have 100% Overload Capacity 


The 11 Advantages... 





The unusual and practical design of Condor Compen- 
sated belts gives low tension operation with high overload 
capacity. Belt speeds up to 5000 f. p. m. over small pul- 
leys are practical. 


Ply stresses in Condor Compensated are equalized by 
virtue of its design. Fasteners hold 300 to 400% longer 
than in standard rubber belt. Water and moisture do not 


affect the efficient operation of this belt. 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ano FACTORIES, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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machine was already set up. Two men might be abie 
to set up the rolls on a four-delivery frame in a half 
hour, while one man could change the tension gear 
in two minutes—why waste time? Perhaps proper 
weighting of the rolls might have something ta do 
with the condition. An article on “Lever Weighting 
on Draw Frames’’—published on page 82 of the Sep- 
tember issue—might throw some light on this sub- 
ject. 

I do not agree with what “WASH” says about the 
draft between the leather roll and the calender roll 
being less than one. 

If “WASH” is right in answering his fourth ques- 
tion, then Houdini was a piker, and “WASH” should 
be reaping a golden harvest. What a man! What a 
man! He said, in telling how he changed the taper 
without changing the taper gears: “On the English 
builder or latch builder, in order to change the taper 
without changing the taper gear, you must make a 
mark on the center of a bobbin; next, run the carriage 
so the center of the eye of the presser pad will be 
on the mark on the bobbin; next level the poker bar; 
next, if you wish to increase the taper, shorten the 
poker bar. Next, raise the latch screws and run the 
carriage and set to the length of the layer desired.” 

I say again: What a man! 

Tell ‘A. T. G.” that I think “WaAsH”’ is toc “easy”, 
and not to suggest “WASH’S” being ade the czar 
of textiles any more. We have enough trouble in the 
textile business without having to listen to a lot of 
fantastical bunko. Then too, should “WASH” become 
the sage of textiles his present organization would 
suffer an irreparable loss. 

I too have had practical experience and some tech- 
nical training and I have some very good friends 
among the graduates who are making good. Some 
of them have traded experience with me and I don’t 
think any of us were cheated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 78 of the August issue of Corton “A. T. 
G. (S. C.)” gives ““WASH” a few knocks on the head, 
which he well deserves, and although I agree with 
“A. T. G.” in most things, I wish to correct him in 
his discussion of the fourth question, which is: “On 
a fly frame we have a taper of 27 degrees that causes 
the roving to run over and under. We have no taper 
gears on hand to change the taper, but must remedy 
the trouble, how is this done?” 


Now, in answering this question, “A. T. G.” claims 
that shortening the poker bar will not increase the 
taper. He is wrong in this statement, because if you 
start the poker bar on a fly frame two inches shorter 
than it was before, it positively will make a differ- 
ence in the shape of the bobbin. I make this state- 
ment because I have changed the taper on hundreds 
of occasions and am certain of this fact. But, if a 
fly frame has been running satisfactorily for years, 
and it suddenly begins to run over and under, I would 
not allow the taper to be disturbed. I would insist 
on finding the real cause, which is usually worn out 
latches or twin gears out of adjustment. 

I am a practical man and have also attended tex- 
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POWERS 


Room Temperature Control 


[1 


Reduce Heating Costs 
15 to 40 % 


3] 


Helps to End Stops 
and Delays 
in starting looms, 
spinning frames, 
knitting G& finishing 
machines 


[3 | 


Improves Quality 
of product 





[4 


Increases Output of 
workers and machines 





If room temperatures in your mill are “controlled” by 
hand or by worn-out obsolete controls don’t be surprised 
if you find temperature fluctuations of 5 to 15 F. above or 
below the proper point. By stabilizing room temperature 
in each department POWERS automatic control will im- 
mediately help you to gain the valuable advantages listed 
above. May we submit an estimate? There's no obligation. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


4o Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
CHICAGO, 2739 Greenview Ave. NEW YORK CITY,231 East 46th St. 
ATLANTA, 306 Bona Allen Bldg. BOSTON, 125 St. Botolph St. 
HIGH POINT, Box 264 PHILADELPHIA, Hardt Bldg 
BIRMINGHAM, Homewood Stat., Box 27 READING, 1121 No. 11th St 


_|_TEMPERATURE-— 
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O K 100 years ago 





but NOT TODAY! 


Hand mopping in an attempt to clean mill floors is a waste of 


time and labor . . just as would be hand spinning or weaving 
in an attempt to produce goods. 

The way to clean floors effectively and economically is to 
scrub or polish a room at a time... with scrubbing or polishing 
machines as up to date as the latest spinning frame or weav- 
ing loom. 

The Finnell shown here is just one of eight Finnell models. 
This one is especially popular among textile mills because it 
scrubs the floor and also picks up the water in the same opera- 
tion, leaving the floor clean and dry. There’s no chance for 
bobbin boys to track it up while still wet . . reduced likelihood 
of workers slipping on a wet floor. 


DEMONSTRATION 
FREE. Wherever you 
| i are, whatever the size of 

al your mill, there is a 









Finnell that will serve 
you by saving time 
and money .. and 
a Finnell_ repre- 
sentative who wiil 
gladly show you 
how. Write or wire 
Finnell System, 
Inc., 13812 Bast 
Street, Elkhart, In- 
diana. Canadian 
Distributors: Dust- 
bane Products, 
Ltd., 207 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


2 


The Finnell Combination. 
The machine that makes 
mopping an extravagance. 


FINNELL 


EST. 1906 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER—POLISHER 
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tile school. I agree with “A. T. G.” that both are 
essential to the textile business. 


K. Y. (MASS.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 83 of the July issue of COTTON “WASH” 
has a question “which will floor the textile school 
graduate and is a hard one for the practical man to 
answer.” The question is: “On a fly frame every 
little while the ends slacken and pick up again, but in 
most every case a few ends break down.” Now, as 
“WASH” says, when this occurs the first thing a 
practical man would do is to look for slippage at the 
cones. With all gears and keys in good condition and 
no slippage, it surely is a problem to answer without 
seeing the frame. 

When a frame acts as this does, the place to look 
would be around the cones, but, “WASH” says these 
are in perfect condition, then the trouble lies else- 
where. Now that “WASH” has asked this question I 
trust he will favor us with the answer in an early 
issue of COTTON. 

Here is what I would say would cause this trouble. 
If on a frame with the English type builder, the dogs 
are set so as to shift the cone belt more on one change 
than the other, this will cause the ends to slacken 
on the change where the movement of the belt is the 
larger. Quite often this happens when the rack gear 
is changed only one tooth and the dogs are not set 
evenly. In most cases it is best to change the rack 
gear an even number of teeth. This of course is on 
the English type builder and not the American type. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6288. 


“Weavers in the Back Alleys” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

As “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6234” desires to see more 
discussion with reference to how much weavers should 
watch the back alleys, the following advice may be 
somewhat helpful. It is really a matter of good 
judgment. 

On fine work where the yarns are especially well- 
made, also excellently prepared for weaving, weavers 
on certain high grade goods may operate an average 
of one hundred looms. In such cases there is so lit- 
tle interruption from yarn imperfections, that it is 
unnecessary to watch the back of the looms so much. 
It is more important to watch the front of the looms. 
But on coarser goods, where the yarns are not combed, 
there is likely to be so many more imperfections in 
the yarn, that it is important to watch the back of 
the looms more than the front of the looms. 


Combined fine yarns are made of such good stock 
and are so well-prepared for weaving, that there are 
not many casualties started at the back of the loom. 
On such high grade work, the weaver has more to 
do at the front of the loom than at the back. 


Some mills have used two important helps which 
greatly facilitate and expedite a weaver’s work and 
speed. One is to place one or two mirrors in such 
a position at the back of each loom, that the weaver 
can see the entire bank of warp ends from the front 
of the loom. 


This enables the weaver to see what 
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er’s energy by preventing much needless walking. 


The other thing is to place a black board directly 
This contrast enables the : 


weaver to discover more rapidly what yarn irregu- : 


beneath the warp ends. 


larities may cause trouble ahead. 
nw. Ge ED 


Some Remarks on Cail Winn Methods 


EDITOR COTTON: 
In connection with your “How OTHER MEN MAN- 


AGE” department, I am wondering why so few of your 


contributors see fit to mention the grinder as an im- 
portant factor in the carding department. 
ally, I think it requires the ear and touch of an 
artist to become a good card grinder. 


The following are some statements of a very suc- 


cessful grinder. 


Cards are somewhat like babies, all alike when - 
new, but as they grow old they seem to develop in- = 
dividual characteristics; in fact, most grinders have : 
one or two cards on their respective sections which = 
they are pleased to dub “Old Betsy” or some other : 
nickname because of their seemingly contrary dispo- ; 


sition, or I might say their failure to respond to what 
are considered to be practical methods. 

If a grinder cannot overcome the defects in the 
carding, it is better to do the job oneself, as it is 
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is going on before the ends reach the harnesses and = 
to arrest irregularities. It also conserves the weav- = 


Person- : 


impossible for one man to tell another how to grind - 


and set cards. Oh yes, we could give him some points 


to work from just as you can tell a man how to drive : 


an automobile or paint a picture, but to get actual 


results, the grinder must have the ability to ferret ; 
out and overcome the thousands of little faults to ; 


which the card is heir. 
I know many grinders who are expert in getting 


results from the cards but very few of them have the : 
ability to explain what is necessary to get such re- : 
sults; in fact many of these grinders have subcon- : 
sciously originated and are using many little tricks = 
and methods of great importance of which they them- : 


selves are not aware. 


A card operates in an entirely different position 
from that which it holds while it is being set or 
gauged; therefore, a grinder must possess some sort :; 


of sixth sense to be able to set a card to a 7/1000- 
gauge, as is often stated. 

There can be no fixed rule of settings for cards; 
the very fact that each writer offers a different 
schedule is proof enough of this statement. 

A card, even a new one with new clothing, can- 
not be put in proper condition with one grinding and 
setting. It must be ground, set and worked a num- 
ber of times before it can be brought up to the near- 
est point to perfection. 

It usually requires about three months’ time and 


aan 


several grindings and settings for a good grinder to : 


put an ordinary section of cards in good shape after 
some jackleg has let them run down. I have known 


an expert grinder to grind and set an obstinate card : 
two or three times before he was able to determine : 
all of the causes for its failure to operate efficiently. : 
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The Value of Doing 
Business With a Well 
Established Firm 


BP ay 9 


if is decidedly to the advantage of the buyer 
to do business with a well established, finan- 
cially strong company because: 


Ist: He usually obtains the best that science, 
brains, and money can produce; as a 
concern with ample resources is not 
handicapped in their experimentation, 
production, testing, and shipping meth- 
ods. They can have the latest in every- 
thing. 


2nd: He can, in most cases, receive prompt 
deliveries; as such a firm has the capital 
with which to carry the stock or have 
the surplus equipment with which to 
produce it. 


3rd: He has the best specialists with whom to 
consult, since they have the money and 
the business to justify the employment 
of such talent. 


4th: He has an assured, satisfactory and con- 
stant source of supply—not out of busi- 


ness when repairs or an adjustment are 
wanted. 


The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. has two modern 
plants—one at Philadelphia, Pa., and one at 
Greenville, S. C..—scores of specialized men— 
research laboratories which have been solving 
the harness problems and supplying the needs 
for the textile mills for over a generation. 


It pays to do business with a successful firm—a 
pioneer in the industry. 
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PROCTOR the 


SUPER STOCK DRYER 


In 1923, it revolutionized the drying of 
wool stock, cotton, linters, rayon waste, silk 
waste, etc. . . . setting a new standard of 


design, performance, economy of operation. 


Since then ... for 10 years ... it has 
outshone and outsold all other dryers for 
the purpose. More important, it has itself 


steadily improved. 


In 1933, with direct motor drives, variable 
speed control, hinged-girt conveyors with 
traveling side guards, increased insulation 
of panels and framework, leak-free steam 
heaters, intensified air-circulation, all-metal 
teed, and improved details throughout, the 
Proctor Dryer is higher than ever above 
comparison. It best meets today’s needs of 
maximum hourly output, minimum cost of 
drying operation, dependability that means 
uninterrupted working schedules. 

And remember, Proctor high capacity ratings are 
based on performance facts repeatedly demon- 


strated, and guaranteed in full measure for your own 
plant. Write now for complete acquaintance facts. 





PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC 


R PHILADELPHIA 
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Regardless of the orders from the carder or su- 
perintendent, you will find that most grinders are 
setting their cards according to their own ideas. 

You will often find one grinder setting closer with 
a 12/1000- gauge than another is setting with a 
10/1000- gauge. Most grinders use two gauges for 
each setting, one is used for a feeler and a thinner 
or finer one for safety. 

A card is not naturally a cleaning process. Its 
purpose is to separate the cotton, fiber from fiber, 
and deliver it to the doffer in an even web. When 
this has been accomplished you will find the card re- 
moving the greatest quantity of foreign matter and 
the least amount of long staple. 

The greater the quantity of flyings thrown off 
by the card, the less foreign matter will be removed. 

If any part of a card is set for the purpose of 
removing a greater quantity of short fiber, the long 
fibers removed will be increased in a larger propor- 
tion. 

The neps found in card sliver are of two distinct 
types; one is composed of a small wad of cotton coiled 
and matted around a piece of seed which was clipped 
or torn off by the gin and allowed to pass through the 
opening, cleaning and carding without being disturbed 
further than to be rolled into a more compact wad; 
the other is all fiber and is made by a dull or over- 
worked gin or a dull, faced, hooked or loaded card— 
the latter is also caused by carding cotton contain- 
ing too much moisture or operating cards under too 
high a relative humidity. 


If possible, the relative humidity around the cards 
should not be allowed to go higher than 60 per cent, 
and cotton should not be carded while containing 
more than 10 per cent moisture. 


Any card will make neps in wet weather or when 
carding wet cotton. 


When clothing cards, the clothing should never be 
given its full stretch the first time it is drawn. 


Ordinary clothing should be drawn on at about 
250 to 300 pounds and let stand overnight or about 
12 to 24 hours and then re-drawn at about 325 to 
375 pounds. 


Clothing put on with too much tension will break 
down and become dead; the holes where the wire 
passes through the foundation of the clothing will 
become oblong and the wire flop back and forth as if 
on a hinge. 


Recently I heard a carder remark that his top 
flats were all set to a 7/1000-gauge. How can this be, 
when you consider that the flexible bend which is the 
support of the top flats is so constructed as to con- 
form with the circle formed by the base of the top 
flat clothing, when both the cylinder and top flat 
clothing are new, and, as the flats and cylinders are 
ground from time to time the wires become shorter, 
thus making a new or smaller circle necessary? And 
since the flexible bend cannot be drawn down to con- 
form perfectly with this new circle, about the best 


that can be expected is to set the tops to a 7/1000- - 


gauge at the back top and front, while a 10/1000- 
or 12/1000-gauge can be inserted at all other points. 

Another carder said he sets the feed plates closer 
for a light lap and short draft than he does for a 
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heavy lap and long draft He did not explain why. 
I also fail to see the reason for this, as it seems to 
me that the same amount of cotton must pass be- 
tween the feed plate and licker-in in the same period 
of time in each case, if the sliver is to remain the 
same. 

The foregoing statements may or may not be cor- 
rect, however, I prefer the judgment of the grinders 


as to their merits. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6276. 


Causes of Button-Hole Selvages 


If any weaver has further suggestions to offer on 
this subject, they will be welcome . . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice that in the May issue of COTTON “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6163” reported that he is having trouble 
with “buttonholes” in the selvage of cloth, and I also 
see that you have published in subsequent issues sev- 
eral answers to his problem. 

Inasmuch as I have had some experience with but- 
tonholes in selvages and have always found what to 
do to overcome the trouble, although the condition 
of the loom or the trouble causing the buttonholes is 
not always the same on all looms—I would like to 
discuss this. 

There are several things that will cause the filling 
to break near the selvage and make what we call 
buttonholes. One might find this defect on either 
side of the cloth, but very seldom on both sides of the 
same cloth. We know that if the filling is tender it 
will break quicker if there is any undue tension or 
friction placed on it, so we can say that tender fill- 
ing would contribute to this defect. The settings 
on the loom not being right—which causes extra ten- 
sion on the filling—is the only other thing that will 
cause buttonholes, and there are several different 
settings which will cause this if they are not correct. 

One might ask why it is we do not have button- 
holes continuously in the cloth. The reason is that 
there is more tension on the filling as the bobbin runs 
down low or as the filling comes off of the large part 
of the bobbin, which draws the filling tight in the 
cloth, making more contraction at the fell of the 
cloth, then when the reed comes to the front, beating 
up the filling, the filling is very tight and therefore 
breaks. Therefore, most buttonholes are made just 
before the bobbin runs out, so one should be sure to 
keep the bobbin true in the shuttle. 

Another thing that will cause this same trouble, 
even if the bobbin is right in the shuttle, is the tim- 
ing of the harness, or that has been my experience 
on light sley goods. If the harness is timed early 
it will cause the sheds to close on the filling before 
the shuttle has had time to reach the opposite end of 
the loom and the filling has had time to get slack for 
the full width of the cloth. So when the lay or reed 
comes to the front the filling is very tight and will 
break at the selvage. If the harness is timed late, 
the harness will not close on the filling while it is 
tight and the filling will not break. Another thing 
is that if the loom is picking late it will cause the 
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The Story of Cotton 


This is the fourth of a series of advertisements telling the story of 
cotton from its earliest cultivation in India and Peru to present times. 





IV. THE ENGLISH COLONIES OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


During the Eighteenth Century the beginning of factory production 
of cotton fabrics was necessarily an incentive to efforts to produce the 
commodity in marketable quantities in what Englishmen considered 


the mild climate of the now United States. But cotton, i.e., the long 
staple varieties of Peru and other Spanish colonies, was not hardy 
enough for more northerly climates; and in the development of vari- 
eties which would grow in the Carolinas and Virginia, the staple be 
came shorter and the fibres clung so tightly to the seed that the 
roller gin of India and the easy hand picking methods of Peru were 
ineffective. The new cottons had to be plucked, fibre by fibre, from 
the seed; the process was tedious, and the resulting quantity of cotton 
negligible. Only the small amount of cotton produced on the Sea 
Islands of the Carolina coast could be processed by other methods 


Nevertheless, the plant persisted, and the colonies were encouraged 
to plant it. The first governor of South Carolina was ordered to ac- 
cept cotton as rent from the proprietary lands of the colony, at a 
fixed price of 7c per pound. And nearly every settler in the southern 
colonies planted a small patch in his garden for home use. When 
the cotton was picked in the fall, it was stored in attic or loft, and 
all during the winter the family “ginned’’ the crop by hand. Slaves 
were used for this work on the larger holdings, and the negro who 
could obtain a shoeful of lint cotton in a night’s work was considered 
to be better than average. 


Cotton, however, was extensively used for clothing in the colonies, 
as in the mother country. The frontier woman mixed cotton with the 
wool she spun and wove; and in 1751, Benjamin Franklin advertised 
for a dress which had been stolen from his wife: “. . . a woman's 
dress of printed cotton of the sort called brocade print, very remark- 
able, the ground dark, with large red roses, and other large and 
yellow flowers, with blue in some of the flowers, with many green 
leaves, ete.” 


The difficulties of processing encountered made it almost impossible 
for the colonists to produce an exportable surplus of cotton, but 
127,500 pounds were shipped abroad in 1789 and in 1790 the total 
commercial crop was set at 3138 bales, of which 379 were exported. 
In 1788, Richard Leake of Savannah experimented with eight acres 
of a new staple, and the cotton he developed became the progenitor 
of the well known American upland staple. 


Thus cotton gained a precarious foothold in North America Its 
firm establishment depended on better methods of processing the raw 
commodity. With a world-wide demand for the product, it was a 
foregone conclusion that Yankee ingenuity would find some way to 
process the crop. And so it did But that is another story 





ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


HOUSTON, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, BOSTON, LOS ANGELES 
CHARLOTTE, LITTLE ROCK, OKLAHOMA CITY, 
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THE DAVID BROWN CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


"HIGH GRADE" “HIGH GRADE" 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS 1883 50th 1933 SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS EVERY DESCRIPTION 


AND ANNIVERSARY PLAIN AND 








ROLLS AUTOMATIC LOOMS 
Fifty years old yet better fitted to serve 
the trade more efficiently than ever before. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg., Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Wm. J. Moore, { Greenville, S. C. James Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. S. F. Jones 212 Johnston Bldg., 
Russell A. Singleton, Dallas, Texas. R. A. Brand { Charlotte, N. C. 


J. R. Plowden, Birmingham, Ala. 
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The ext sit You Are In The Market For 


SPINNING 
CYLINDERS 


you can cut costs to the minimum and save val- 
uable time on delivery by shooting your old cyl- i 
inder heads to us. Our rebuilding work means ) 
practically a new spinning cylinder for you at a 
great saving and it will be back in your plant 
long before you can secure a new one from a 
distant manufacturer. We are specialists and 
have a full stock of parts. Ask for prices and 
full information today and be prepared for sav- 


“DYE HOUSE 
ing on spinning cylinder replacement costa 


EXHAUST” 
' GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS 
y Unequaled for car- : 222 EAST LONG ST. GASTONIA, N. Cc. 


Manufacturers and Rebuilders of my eed Cylinders, 
Card Screens and Drying Can 


prOPELLAT PR 
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rying away heat, 
moisture and fumes from 


SLASHERS tf TWIST - SETTER 


NAPPERS | | CONDITIONING MACHINES | | 
SINGERS | MOST SIMPLE || 


Write today for more data | | ent oo | | 
PROPELLAIR, INC. |, BOWERS AND BARKSDALE — 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO : | BOX 18 iia as: STATION E | 
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shed to close on the filling while it is drawn tight, 
and cause the trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6213. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to discuss the question of ‘‘CONTRIB- 
uTOR No. 6163”, who asks what causes buttonholes in 
the selvage, and says, “One man told me that it was 
tender filling (41s).” I am wondering what he would 
do if he had 100s filling on 98x100, 60s warp 40-inch 
cloth width, 42 inches in the reed. 

One cause of buttonholes in the selvage is the 
setting or timing of the harness. If the harness are 
level when the reed is about 21% inches from the cloth 
this may cause buttonholes. The remedy in this case 
would be to loosen the harness cams and bring the 
reed up to one inch from the cloth and then tighten 
the cams. 

Another cause of buttonholes is that two or three 
of the outside threads of the selvage will roll together 
through the action of the shuttle and the filling roll- 
ing the outside threads and forming them into a 
small cable cord, which cuts the filling. The remedy 
for this would be to separate the threads in the last 
dent so that there would be two in each of the last 
two dents instead of four in the last or outside dent. 


Another cause of buttonholes is having the temple 
too far back, that is, when the reed comes up and 
pushes the last pick of filling against the former pick 
of filling, the temple should be just clear of the reed, 
or close enough but not so close that the reed hits 
the temple. There is what is called a heel on the 
temple, and on ordinary cloths the lay strikes this heel 
forcing the temple back from 14 to 14-inch when the 
reed comes up. In the present case it would be well 
to not have more than 14-inch vibration of the temple. 
This is controlled either by a movable heel or by 
changing the leather which is on the lay for the pur- 
pose of striking the heel of the temple. 


Another cause of buttonholes is weaving the cloth 
too loose, that is, not having enough weight or ten- 
sion on the warp beam. 


Still another one is having the shed too large. 
This can be caused by having the stirrups too near 
the end of the treadles, thus giving too large a sweep 
to the harness. The remedy for this is to move the 
stirrups back to a point on the treadles which will 
sause the harness to make the shed large enough for 
the shuttle to have enough clearance to pass through 
and no more. 

Another cause of buttonholes is having the top 
roller turned around, that is, having the large ball 
operate the front harness and the small ball operate 
the back harness, which, as all fixers know, is wrong; 
yet sometimes I have found this to be the case. Just 
why, I do not know except that the fixer was not 
thinking how it should go when he was replacing it. 

Warped filling bobbins is another cause, bobbins 
which have become bent, this happening when the 
filling is steamed or sprayed with water. When a 


crooked bobbin gets in the shuttle and the filling is 
pulling from the nose of the bobbin, which is off to 
one side of the center of the shuttle eye, or is point- 
ing above or below the shuttle eye, it will increase 
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Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


Chicago, Ml. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. 


November 3, 
1886 


we received our first 
order from a Textile 


Mill for 


“Akron” Belting, 


laps sewed with lace leather—No Water- 
proof Cement in those days. 

Today we build a Waterproof Belt for 
every type of Mill Drive and Guarantee 
Results. 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 
Established 1885 





Special Representative: 


L. F. Moore, P. O. Box 174, Greenville, S. C. 
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Wasteful Oil—Profit Thief! 


Instead of checking friction by dependable lu- 
brication—wasteful liquid oil drips and leaks 
from bearings onto goods causing a heavy loss 
from oil stained “seconds”. Add the loss caused 
by need of frequent application and you'll see 
how liquid oil steals profits. 

out of 10 leading mills avoid these costly 
drawbacks by using NON-FLUID OIL. This 
product stays in bearings till entirely consumed, 
does not drip or leak on goods and outlasts 
liquid oil 3 to 5 times. It saves money on lubri- 
cant cost and cost of application, while pre- 
venting oil spots on goods. 


Check these savings in your omen mill. 
Write today for testing sample 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 


Providence, R. I. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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es POSITIVE FILM. ‘OF OIL ON BEARING 
SURFACES AT ALL Ln 


Moceasin Bronze Self Oiling Bushings with Capillary 
Panhars have been the standard for over fifteen years 
with the leading textile mills and machinery manufac- 
turers. They are known to give ball or roller bearing 
results at a much lower cost. They require oiling only 
twice yearly and there is no waste of oil, no drippage 
to damage stock, belts or floors. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Brass and Bronze Castings of Every Description 


MOCCASIN 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO. 
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WARP SIZING SPECIALISTS 
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Nae SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
Ene A CONCERN IS KNOWN BY THE CUSTOMERS IT KEEPS- 
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approval of 
the textile industry. 

Roller Cloths of the correct cushion 
and uniformity. 


Clearer Cloths with thick strong nap 
that cannot pull out. 
that clears rolls entirely of short fibre. 


Uniform length 


Slasher Cloths with enough cushion 
and porosity to thoroughly force sizing 
into yarn. 


Philadelphia specializes in Stamping 
Blankets, 
Blankets for Finishing, ¢ 
Cloths for Printing. 

Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
lems. 
Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


P hiladelphia 


ence DC 


Clarence B 


Felt Cloths 


PROVEN IN SERVICE 
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Even felt cloths can stand out in their 
as is proven by the unanimous 
“Philadelphia” throughout 
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the tension so much that it will pull too much on the 
selvage and break. 

Another cause of buttonhcles is that the filling in 
its course through the shuttle eye has a tendency to 
accumulate lint at the point where the filling thread 
forms an angle to come through the eye at the side 
of the shuttle (especially if it is carded yarn). This 
will get so large that it will increase the friction ten- 
sion a great deal and eventually get so large that it 
will break the filling thread; then the weaver or fixer 
is likely to find it and remove it. 

Sia) Ge) 


Cleaning Ring Rails 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to your subscriber’s query on page 74 
of the October issue, as to the best solution to use 
in washing ring rails and method of drying them, 
please be advised that due to the general abandon- 
ment of such practice in cleaning ring rails this 
writer is unable to furnish the explicit information 
requested. 

Several years ago it was common practice to boil 
the rings, holders, and rails, assembled, in a trough 
into which a solution of lye or caustic soda had been 
poured. The rails were then wiped off with waste as 
soon as they were cool enough to handle. 

However, such treatment was likely to cause rust- 
ing of the rings, particularly on the flange not in 
use, so that other methods have supplanted the 
washing or boiling one. 

We know one spinner who periodically cleans his 
rings and rails with gasoline. He admits that for a 
few days thereafter the rings run hard. This is not 
surprising for gasoline or kerosene induce rapid 
rusting and roughening and of all the methods of 
cleaning rings and rails we consider this the worst. 


The best thing to come to our attention to date 
is a little air turbine, about six inches in diameter, 
made by the mechanic of a certain mill. This was 
equipped with a shaft on which rags were packed or 
tightened. Hooking this turbine onto the air system 
in the mill gave a speed of about 2,000 r.p.m., and 
the rag wheel was run through each ring as the rails 
were lying inverted on a box. This cleaned them and 
also made a gentle polishing operation, and in no 
way damaged the rings. 

Few mechanics are ingenious enough to design 
such a turbine but most mills have electric drills to 
which the rag wheel can be fastened, and while this 
would not have as high velocity as the air turbine 
the speed should suffice for the job. Of course after 
cleaning the rings, while assembled in the rails, run- 
ning the wheel or brush lengthwise of the rails 
would complete the cleaning job. 

This reply has been concerned with spinning 
rings and rails, or with dry twister installations. 
Some information along this line is contained in ar- 
ticles on the spinning ring and on the twister ring 
which appeared in COTTON a year or so ago. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6270. 


Why envy successful men? Be one. 


COTTON 


TRADH MARK 


MERROW 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 
2 AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FOR USE IN THE FABBRI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 


WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


- 200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 


MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
= TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
= PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 


tein 








FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Southern Representatives: 
R. B. Moreland, 
P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


E. W. Hollister, 
P. O. Box 563, Charlotte, N. C. 


The First Hundred Years 


commonly said 
first hundred 
years are the hardest. 
If so, many mills can 
envy the position of 
Summerdale Dyeing & 
Finishing Works of 
Holmesburg, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Five score 
and three years of oper- 
ation are behind them. 


It is 
that the 


Helping to ease the 
start of a second cen- 
tury of progress are two 
Logemann finished goods 
balers. Their easy op- 
eration, faster working 
speed, denser bales and 
less consumption of pow- 
er hold Summerdale 





Model 14MP, especially de- 


signed for baling teatile 
finished goods. packing costs down to a 
minimum. 
Check into Logemann balers. The choice of 100 
vears of experience merits your inquiry. 


Logemann Brothers Co. 
3102 W. Burleigh St. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
readers of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atianta, Ga. 


2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet showing High Spe Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments, installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


4. New Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
‘*Brown’’ Automatic and Cleaning 
Distributor — Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Centrif-Air Cotton Oleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Centrif-Air Machine Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


10. Leathers, Textile—Bookiet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing ‘‘Bondaron’’ 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, etc. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Oompany, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co. Whitinsville Mass. 


15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control — ‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
eloth in slasher room nt advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Oo. 2789 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Oot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
earried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co., 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 


23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—Three booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
~ ~ Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 

25. ‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 


products. Jacques Wolf & Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 
28. Akron Belting—Practical Rules and 


general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting OCo., 
Akron, Ohio. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
booklet describing in detail continuous ecard 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, etc. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Iwubricant Co., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—Illustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 


62. Bubber Products for the Textile In- 
dustry—A 40 page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating, pul- 
ley sizes, V"belt sizes, also information on all 
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a \EEXTILE BOOKLETS 
= Worth Writing For! 


types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 


63. S-W Paint Standardization Plan—val- 
uable booklet telling how protective coatings 
can effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giv- 
ing ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in increased production. Sherwin- 
Williams Co., 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF 
Roller Bearing Spindles — A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
consumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


65. Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
Than Daylight —A 16 page booklet explain- 
ing in detail the importance of good lighting 
and the necessity of proper quality as well 
as proper quantity of light. General Elec. 
Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed 
Needle Point Grinder No. 176—describing a 
new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 


69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Tex- 
tile Industry—A 50-page buyer’s guide and 
catalog with more than 100 illustrations of 
various items of monel metal dyehouse equip- 
ment. International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One-Process 
Pickers—outlining the advantages of ball 
bearings in guaranteeing smooth, accurate mo- 
tion particularly on eveners, as well as unin- 
terrupted production, ease of operation and 
cleanliness of bearing units throughout the 
one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn. 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page 
booklet defining and illustrating the Butted 
seam, describing its properties and outlining 
some of the advantages to be gained by its 
use in textile fabrics. The Merrow Machine 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


73. New Reeves Catalog No. 99—A trea- 
tise on efficiency speed control—including 
valuable information of special importance to 
textile industry men and production execu- 
tives outlining advanced methods of speed 
regulation. Reeves Pulley Company, Colum- 
bus, Indiana, 


75. The Facts About Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots—A helpful book containing 
plain facts, cost studies based on actual mill 
records, expert analysis, complete details on 
the advantages of Armstrong’s Seamless Oork 
Cots. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Oo., 923 
Arch Street. Lancaster, Pa. 


78. Booklet L 1289 A—Loom Motors and 
Control—giving details of the low installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance cost of 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Room 
2 N. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page 
booklet full of vital information on power 
drives, plainly and simply assembled and ar- 
ranged so that anyone can select the proper 
standard drive for any condition. It also 
provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dept. O-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


90. Atwood Booklet—Describing Atwood 
Winders, twisters, wire swifts, and various 
types of feed rolls—useful to throwsters in- 
terested in learning the principal features of 
various Atwood machines. Atwood Machine 
Co., Stonington, Oonn. 


December, !933 


92—Silicates of Soda—A review of the 
properties of silicates of soda and their vari- 
Philadelphia Quartz OCo., 121 S. 


ous uses. 
Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
95. Onyx Processing and Finis Com- 
ooklet 


pound Catalog—A thirty-two page 
listing and describing entire line of process- 
ing and finishing compounds, covering every 
process on all types of fabric. Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


96. R. & H. Non-Flammable Solvents— 
describing the characteristics and many uses 
of non-flammable solvents. R. & H. Chem- 
icals Dept., E. I. duPont deNemours & Oo., 
Wilmington, Del. 

97. Suggestions For The Modern Silk and 
Rayon Throwster— describing the various 
uses for Laurel Brand Products amd giving 
valuable suggestions in silk-soaking, degum- 
ming, dyeing, sizing and finishing. Laurel 
Soap Mfg. Co., Inc., Tiogo, Thompson & 
Almond Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


99. Bulletin 177, Temperature Controllers. 
48 page booklet describing and illustrating 
the various types of controllers, charts, 
valves, etc., and their industrial uses. Fox- 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


104. Warp Sizing. National Oil Products 
Co., Harrison, N. J. 


105. Mildew Prevention. 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 


106. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Mul- 
tiple Cylinder Machines—a folder showing 
the advantages of this type of machine in 
making warps of acetate and other synthetic 
yarns and spun silk— Charles B. Johnson, 
Paterson, N. J. 


107. Complete Information on Alemite La- 
brication. Showing how costs can be re- 
duced through proper lubrication. Alemite 
Oorp., 1828 Diversey Blvd., Ohicago, IIl. 


110. 8-In-One for Industrial Uses—show- 
ing the many industrial uses and advanta 
of this oil. Three-In-One Oil Oo., 70 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 


111. Roll Spacing Determinator—showing 
and describing this machine for cotton mills 
which eliminates the problem of roll setting 
to the mill man and determines by mechan- 
ical means the exact spacing considering 
staple, character, size and twist. The Belger 
Co., 36 Pleasant St., Watertown, Mass. 


114. Denman Parts for All Makes of Looms 
—showing drawings and dimensions of Den- 
man pickers, hold-ups, bumpers, and bunters 
made of fabric and vulcanized rubber. Den- 
man Tire & Rubber Oo., Warren, Ohio. 


115. How to Out Cloth Room Costs with 
Automatic Picking Machines and Improved 
Inspecting Machines—Hermas Machine Oom- 
pany, Warburton Ave., Hawthorne, N. J. 


116. Arcy—tTelling in an interesting way 
the story of Arcy, which completely liquefies 
ordinary thick boiling pearl starch, and its 
many advantages. Drake Oorporation, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as —— te 
Spinning, Drawing and Twisting ea 
This bulletin shows with detailed drawings 
how a simplified design of roller bearing ap- 
plications is made to replace the plain babbitt 
bearings and lists the advantages that are 
gained. It deals primarily with better con- 
tinuous production and in consequence free- 
dom from equipment care and repairs. Hyatt 
a ad Bearing Oo., P. O. Box 476, Newark, 


National Oil 


118. Cotton Pic and Olean- 
ing Machinery, Cards, Combers, Roving, 
Drawing, Spin: Twisting, Rings, Worsted 
Machinery and colen Machinery — Pam- 
phiets are issued on each of the individual 
machines. In writing indicate special pam- 
phlets desired. Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


119. The World’s Finest Sewing Machines 
—a condensed catalog giving details of the 
various Willcox & Gibbs sewing machines. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Oo., 658 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Catalog—-40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selee- 
tion of the proper belting, hose or packing to 
suit the requirements of the mill. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber OCo., Akron, Ohio. 


391, Pagincared Packages for the Textile, 
Dry-Goods and Apparel Industries—Showing 
the savings to be made through the use of 
properly engineered packages of corrugated 
fibre in the shipping of yarn, woven and 
knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
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The gentleman in the picture has just presented the lady 
with several pairs of the beautiful seamless stockings which 


the Model K spiral machine produces. 


He knows his gift is acceptable, for he knows that this 


hose is, first of all, clear in texture and sheer as fine hose 


must be. He knows it is made with a perfect-fitting ankle 


O N 


| es ae MODEL oe 


(notable achievement of this spiral machine)... that it has 


} 


the exclusive “‘Gussetoe”’, the toe with depth, provided by an 
actual little gusset, knitted in. He also knows that the 


“square’’ /ee/ affords a truly remarkable snug fit 


The lady will be pleased. So will the gentleman. And so will 


the manufacturer who offers this product of the Model K. 


rFHIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE 


be Ww I  & I A M_ S 
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In needles — 
The real difference 


Is in the value 
Of the work they do. 


For finer qualities, greater speeds, 


— | —E— 


more firsts, fewer seconds—a ; 
clearer, sheerer fabric and a lower 
production cost— good business 
demands the best needles. 


That we are America’s largest pro- 
ducers of Spring-Beard Needles 
and that nearly all the leading 
manufacturers of fine quality silk 
stockings are standardized on 
ROYERSFORD is a tribute to profit- 
able performance. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, Inc. 


America's Largest Makers of Spring-Beard Needles 
Main Office and Works—Royersford,Penna. 


Southern Office—Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The prescription for better knitting 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLES 
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What Will Be the Developments 
in Full-Fashioned Equipment? 


EVELOPMENT of full-fashioned hosiery machin- 

ery has become so rapid in response to keener 

competition among both machine builders and 
manufacturers of hosiery that it is questioned by 
some of the latter whether it is profitable or eco- 
nomically practical to operate equipment that may 
have paid for its depreciation and besides leaves the 
owner with a substantial margin over cost and up- 
keep. 


A manufacturer of a range of hosiery from 42- 
gauge to 5l-gauge fitting into a half dozen price 
brackets, commenting on a proposal that 39-gauge 
equipment be eliminated and replacement effected 
with an eye single to better types of hosiery at some- 
what higher prices, said he believed that is being 
done gradually by some mills which in only recent 
years entered ‘the fine gauge field. At first blush, 
he suggested, it would appear that hosiery can be 
knitted on old 39-gauge equipment at low cost simp- 
ly for the reason depreciation has been written off. 
This may or may not be a correct deduction, he goes 
on. 

Upkeep of some of the very old machines is so 
great—and likely to be overlooked—that their prod- 
uct costs the owner as much as that from modern 
42-gauge machines and usually will not yield as good 
a return. “I note,” the manufacturer continued, 
“that there is a difference in the present market cf 
at least 75 cents a dozen in the prices of standard 
42-gauge and average 39-gauge. I think many of 
the 42s are speedier and of more sections per frame 
than the later models of 39. If I am correct in this 
conjecture, then the 42- is the better proposition 
from the standpoint of low price hosiery for a large 
element that cannot be expected to at once accept 
the finer gauge stockings.” 

Asked for his thought on scrapping machines that 
are crippled by long use, the manufacturer said he 
would not be surprised if the hosiery code were so 
amended as to provide for the complete demolition 
of all 39-gauge machines of a given age or record 
for output. A recommendation to that effect, even 
though it were not at once adopted, would be a 
wholesome thing for the full-fashioned industry, he 
thought. “A plan might be evolved for maintaining 
a curb on production of hosiery through a gradual 
reduction in potential output as old equipment were 
replaced with modern machines, until production 
shows a better balance with demand than under our 
go-as-you-please policy. I think organizations of 
manufacturers should be able to bring something of 
that kind about and encourage new installation as 
conditions improve.” 

From fragmentary information obtained among 
manufacturers of machinery and of hosiery, it seems 
a great deal of new equipment will have gone into 
American full-fashioned hosiery mills during 1933, 
and that some machinery has been purchased for 
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installation in 1934. It is figured that, as indicated 
by leading department store specifications, 45- and 
51-gauge machines are being given preference, with 
48-gauge regarded by some observant factors as not 
essential in plants having 45- and 51-gauge machines 
and finer. There is some interest in 42-gauge in 
down-to-the-minute models. 

Since a broader interest has developed in 51- 
gauge five thread silk stockings, equipment of this 
type is said to be receiving increasing attention for 
its flexibility, adapted to a medium service weight, 
in five-thread silk, and semi-sheer in three-thread. 
The five-thread is exploited as possessing the merit 
of fineness and service, and a likely number for es- 
tablishing a higher price range. 

John Bromley, who some weeks ago bought the 
Berger Hosiery Mill in Philadelphia, which had been 
supplying the Berger chain of hosiery specialty 
shops, has installed nine 45-gauge Reading machines, 
which increases the equipment to a total of 26 ma- 
chines of 45-gauge, 24-section leggers and 28-section 
footers. The new installation was completed last 
month, when, Mr. Bromley stated, business in hosiery 
was quiet but that he believed he would have need 
for the added equipment. Mr. Bromley, at the time 
he purchased the Berger plant, was already an im- 
portant factor in the Philadelphia full-fashioned ho- 
siery industry, being heavily interested in the Quak- 
er Hosiery Co., the Rodgers Hosiery Co. and the 
Windsor Mills, Inc. 

It was believed in Philadelphia hosiery circles 
that Mr. Bromley, in adding machinery leaned to 
the theory that in times of adversity it is well to 
prepare for prosperity. Besides, it is pointed out, 
there is seen a strong probability that limitation of 
installation, not yet provided for in the hosiery and 
the underwear codes, will eventually be embraced 
in both. This possibility is regarded the explana- 
tion for considerable new installation this year and 
provision for more in 1934. 

The hosiery fair competition code in particular 
seems a ripe subject for amendment, in view of the 
controversy over the _ legger-footer regulations 
by which footers not in operation on July 24 or op- 
erating only one shift may not be run more than one 
40-hour shift during six months from the time the 
code became effective. In the meantime, a commit- 
tee of the code authority is to submit, for the NRA 
Administrator’s approval, a recommendation for de- 
termining a more permanent policy respecting foot- 
er operation designed to effect a reasonable halance 
between production and demand. 

As to the six months during which the present 
code is expected to be in force as to footer and legger 
ratio of operating hours, various opinions on that 
subject are likely to be submitted by members of 
the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
One who has been heard from favors a method of 
production contro] based on inventory. He suggests 
that any manufacturer who can dispose of his pro- 
duction profitably within reasonable time should not 
be subjected to a mandate to curtail production. 
While subscribing to the idea of some sort of con- 
trol for better balancing output and consumption, he 
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is outspoken in opposition to any reduction in hours 
for leggers for establishing a proper ratio to footer 
facilities. The point is made, too, that it is going 
to be a very difficult matter to so adjust control as 
to not impose hardships on manufacturers of one 
gauge or another, laying stress, as he does, on his 
assumption that fine gauge goods are in increasing 
favor. To curtail all production might of course 
penalize producers of the better selling types of 
hosiery. 

The Hosiery Code Authority was called upon re- 
cently to rule in the case of five full-fashioned mills 
in Philadelphia neither of which had operated foot- 
ers on July 24, yet were since operating two shifts 
per week. The Code Authority ruled that they 
might operate only one shift of 40 hours a week, in 
accordance with Section 7 of Article IV of the code. 
By this ruling, which, it seems, hardly could not 
have been otherwise, all types of footers in the five 
mills to which the decision applied specifically are 
affected alike, regardless of gauge or demand or 
lack of demand for the output of any one type. 

The trade is awaiting a report of the result of 
the code authority’s request for information of the 
extent of double-machine full-fashioned legging op- 
erations on July 15 and September 15. The returns 
to its questionnaire were to be completed by Novem- 
ber 10. 

Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc., E. O. Spin- 
dler, Grosser Knitting Machine Co., Alfred Holmann, 
Inc., and Robert Reiner, Inc., have organized The 
Knitting Machine Importers Association, preliminary 
to operating under a code. Max Nydeger, Grosser 
Co., is president. 


Latest Developments in 
the Ringless Situation 


RODUCTION of women’s silk full-fashioned stock- 
Pines absolutely free from rings due to uneven- 

ness of silk is fast increasing, and it seems not 
unlikely that ringless will be specified in a very 
large per cent of the orders for hosiery to retail for 
more than one dollar a pair. 

While an increasing number of manufacturers re- 
port installation of ringless attachments, this equip- 
ment cannot be considered an index of the output 
of hosiery that probably will be on the market as 
mechanically ringless, for some mills, using no spe- 
cial equipment, are known to be offering what is 
described as guaranteed ringless. One concern is 
experimenting with two ends of two-thread silk with- 
out use of the patented tension device by which un- 
evenness causing rings is said to be overcome. One 
or more manufacturers are knitting in the regular 
way, using no special attachment, and segregate the 
ringed stockings, to be sold as irregulars, provided 
they do not fall into the hands of dealers inclined 
to be reckless with the hosiery code. 

It is argued in behalf of the few mills adopting 
this method that the loss by reason of irregulars be- 
cause, only, disfigured with rings, is no greater than 
the cost of the tension devices. Against this rea- 
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soning is the proposal that irregulars on the border 
line are liable to find their way into the bins set 
apart for first quality, first grade or ‘“‘perfects,” or 
by whatever term the flawless are distinguished from 
goods that cannot rightfully be rated better than ir- 
regular. 

Brownhill & Kramer, Philadelphia, reported re- 
cently having completed equipping of its 48-gauge 
machines with the ringless attachments. One of 
the first and larger patrons of this device is the 
Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Reading. All of the com- 
pany’s 54-gauge equipment are reported carrying the 
device, and it is understood nearly 50 per cent of 
the output of the plant is mechanically ringless. But 
for the unsteadiness of the hosiery markets and un- 
certainty of the public’s attitude toward the neces- 
sarily higher prices, the per cent of ringless in rela- 
tion to totals doubtless would be very much larger 
than it is. 


Proposed Agreements on 
Sale of Cotton Yarn 


CTION which it is believed in the cotton yarn 
A trade will indicate how far the government 

may be willing to go in fixing minimum sale 
prices seems likely to be taken in response to a pro- 
posal of the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Association as 
outlined at a meeting November 13, under the aus- 
pices of that organization at the Penn Athletic Club 
in Philadelphia followed by a meeting of mill execu- 
tives and selling agents in Charlotte, N. C., on No- 
vember 14, at which the following recommendations 
were discussed and approved: 

Spinning mills shall furnish certified reports 
each week to the Statistical Bureau of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, of all sales of carded yarn during 
the immediate preceding week (except through sell- 
ing agents) quantity, description, delivery specifica- 
tions, prices and terms. Selling agents shall file 
similar reports as to all sales made on behalf of 
spinning mills. 

Selling agents shall not buy stocks of carded 
yarn for their own account or engage in short sell- 
ing, but a selling agent may sell for his own account 
yarn which he may be required to take over by rea- 
son of his guarantee of a customer’s account on a 
contract. 

No spinning mill shall, either directly or indi- 
rectly through a selling agent, guarantee prices 
against a decline or directly or indirectly abate 
prices on unfinished contracts, except as costs are 
affected by government action. Commissions to sell- 
ing agents shall be not less than five per cent; brok- 
erage to a broker not less than two per cent. 

There was under consideration also a proposal 
for “temporary further limitation of machine opera- 
tion and temporary provision for establishment of 
minimum prices that will prevent sales below cost.” 
This proposal suggested that a sub-committee, as 
constituted by the Cotton Textile Industry Commit- 
tee, shall at times consider relationship of prices for 
carded varn to manufacturing cost, and if menacing 
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small producers, maintenance of wages and employ- 
ment, name a minimum price differential based on 
cost studies by the Cost Engineering Department of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, with the idea that un- 
fair competition for spinners and selling agents, by 
selling in the domestic market below minimum fair 
competitive market prices, be averted. 





Organization of Southern Mill Men 
Brings Reminiscences of “Olden Days” 


HE organization of a sectional association of 

hosiery manufacturers by the southern group, 

reported last month as having been launched 
at a meeting in which 67 representative plants were 
recorded as participating, may be regarded as 
prompted by a necessity for closer affiliation for con- 
forming to the provisions of the hosiery code as well 
as the promotion of sectional interests while co-cp- 
erating fully in the aims and objects of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. 


It seems appropriate in this connection to recall 
that the present national body really had its origin 
in what is believed to be the first distinctively ho- 
siery manufacturers’ organization, and that the as- 
sociation referred to was a product of southern man- 
ufacturers who got together as an organized body 
in 1908, according to several old-timers reminiscing 
on the early days of mill men’s troubles. Harold 
Lamb, president of the Union Manufacturing Co., 
Union Point, Ga., who was among those active in 
the parent body of 30 years ago—the Southern Assc- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers—was the first 
president of its offspring, the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, of which Earl Constan- 
tine, the present manager, is the third person to be 
elected to direct its affairs. 

From a copy of the minutes of the semi-annusl 
meeting of the Southern Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers, at Charlotte, N. C., June 14-15, 1904, it 
is learned that the hosiers of that time had their 
troubles no less than many who are now wrestling 
with the matter of code observance with the least 
personal inconvenience. “I hardly think you will 
ever again see such times as we are having,” saica 
S. A. Ashe, Jr., the secretary, during a discussion. 
“such times as we have not seen since 1897; really, 
I might say, since 1893.” 


Reviewing fluctuations in the prices for carded 
yarn and the cost of producing hosiery and prices at 
which certain types were selling, Mr. Ashe said, if 
correctly quoted in the minutes of the meeting, that 
at that time—June, 1904—“2-ply 20s carded were 
costing 18 cents, whereas in 1897 the price was 
1614, while hosiery which in 1897 started at 95 cents, 
is today 90 cents, and the situation is one that I 
hardly think you will ever see again.” 

Referring to fluctuations in cotton, the raw fiber 
he stated, advanced in price a half cent to 8 cents in 
January, 1897, declined to 514 in 1898, moved up to 
12 cents in 1899, slipped back to 8 cents in 1900, 
and in February 1904, was selling for 17 cents, de- 
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clining to 11.90 cents by June of that year. Yarn 
seems to have followed the ups and downs in cotton 
rather closely, 20s/2 moving from a low of 15%4 cents 
early in 1897 to 2314 in 1900, to almost 25 cents in 
1904 and declining to around 18 cents by June of 
that year. 

Dealing with the matter of labor cost per dozen, 
Mr. Ashe, quoting at that time from payrolls, said 
the average from 1897 to 1904 was about 1314 cents, 
mounting to 1634 cents in June 1904. 

In 1897, it was related by Mr. Ashe in the 1904 
meeting in Charlotte, “‘‘with cotton at 7 1/3 cents, 
20s/2 carded yarn 164 a pound and labor costs 1314 
cents a dozen, children’s 2-pound 4-ounce stockings 
sold for 95 cents a dozen, terms 2/10 and at the best 
only New York freight allowance. 

“Today,” continued Mr. Ashe, “with cotton 
11 9/10 cents a pound yarn 21, and labor cost 16% 
cents a dozen, the average price for the same style 
and weight hose is only 90 cents a dozen.” 

Ascertainment of costs was puzzling hosiery man- 
ufacturers no less in 1904 than at present and all 
through the intervening 29 years, as in the minutes 
of the Charlotte meeting in 1904 Harold Lamb read 
a report on “Cost Finding in Hosiery Mills.” Sub- 
mitting a cost basis, Mr. Lamb’s report recited: 
“Your committee does not believe it possible to fix 
the price of goods, but it does believe if this basis 
of cost be found correct, the same printed and dis- 
tributed among the members of the Association and, 
for that matter, those not members, it would force 
those not in the habit of thinking, into this mental 
process; and to selling agents. ‘More money or with- 
draw our goods from the market,’ would be the al- 
most unanimous cry.” 

The meeting named W. H. Willard a committee 
of one on ascertainment of costs and selling prices, 
with the official title “Commissioner of Values.” 
Garnett Andrews, J. F. Cannon, S. A. Ashe, Jr., and 
J. S. Carr, Jr., were appointed a committee to de- 
cide upon the line of work to be taken up by Com- 
missioner of Values Willard, who was superintend- 
ent of the Shamrock Mills, Winston, N. C. The an- 
nual dues of the Southern Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers was $5, the cost of living for trade 
associations being somewhat easier on the purse 
than at present. 

Survivors of those attending the 1904 meeting of 
the association will recall in a glance at the follow- 
ing list of “those present,” as preserved by the min- 
utes of the meeting, a number of manufacturers and 


mills have “passed on”: 


J. H. McPhail, Nashville (Tenn.,) Hosiery Mills. 

D. J. Carpenter, Newton (N. C.) Hosiery Mills. 

J. M. Jones, Jr.. Sweetwater (Tenn.) Knitting Mills 
L. H. Harvin, Manning (S. C.) Hosiery Mills. 

S. A. Ashe, Jr., Raleigh (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 

H. Lamb, Union Manufacturing Co., Union Point, Ga 
J. S. Carr, Jr.. Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 

L. Vinson, Littleton (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 

W. H. Willard, Shamrock Mills, Winston. N. C 

F. S. Wileox, Tryon (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 


Garnett Andrews. Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

D. L. Rosenau, Rosenau Hosiery Mill Tuscaloosa, Ala 

H. R. Berry, Rome (Ga.) Hosiery Mills 

J. F. Cannon, Windemere Knitting Mills, Albemarle. N. C 

H. M. Johnson, Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills 

R. M. Oates, Henderson, N. C 

S. H. Wiley, Salisbury (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 

J. A. Groves, Wiscassett Knitting Mills, Albemarle, N. C 

E. J. Ingram, Mailee (N. C.) Knitting Mills Co 

Also present were R. S. Reinhardt, Lincolnton, N. C., president, 
and C. B. Bryant, Charlotte, N. C., secretary, the American Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Associatioy 
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Handling Full-Fashioned Press-Offs 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6253” who requests 
ideas and comments on the disposition of press-offs 
on full-fashioned work, may I say that in our mill 
this does not present very much of a problem. The 
reason for this is that we keep our machines in first- 
class condition by frequent inspection of all the 
parts that come in contact with the silk yarns, so 
that we are reasonably certain that there are no 
sharp corners, nor clogged or dirty parts. It is only 
reasonable to assume that if the throwster does a 
good job of winding, and there are an excessive 
number of press-offs, there must be some fundamen- 
tal cause for it on the machine; and that an inspec- 
tion will usually reveal the source of the trouble. 
We also are careful to demand good quality of silk. 

When press-offs occur we ask each knitter to top 
them on himself. He is free to do this whenever he 
so desires, but we have an inspection every week-end 
to see that there is no accumulation. If the press- 
off occurs any considerable distance above the calf 
narrowing, we sell them as waste. This may seem 
grossly extravagant but after a long and careful 
study we have found this to be a very economical 
method. When one considers the length of time a 
machine is shut down to top a stocking on and the 
possibility of not having the carriers at the right 
place, thereby making another bad stocking, one can 
readily see that this is false economy. It must be 
remembered, however, that this is on a stocking in the 
lower price bracket and based on cheap silk. It may 
be that high grade merchandise and a substantial in- 
crease in the price of silk may change our minds, but 
we doubt it. 

As to the possibility of reclaiming silk by back- 
winding, we feel that this is not economical because 
of the investment in winders used for this purpose, 
and I know the contributor will agree that silk that 
has been run through a knitting machine has lost a 
lot of its elasticity and life; and since the fibers of 
the silk become set in the knitted fabric, it is rather 
difficult to !get anything but a crinkled yarn after 
backwinding. Backwound yarn should not be used 
in the main portion of the leg, because of this crink- 
ly condition; consequently, it must be used as a 
splicing yarn. And since it is full of knots when it 
is used for that purpose, it is likely to press-off, 
thus causing another bad stocking to be made. When 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
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partment is open to all. 

J e 

a splicing yarn breaks, it usually means that the 
amount of silk lost, due to ravelling, is almost as 
great as that reclaimed by backwinding. 

One of the essential requirements in a knitter’s 
training is to learn how to top a stocking on a needle 
bar in a minimum amount of time. If all knitters in 
a mill are trained to do this the question of dispos- 
ing of press-offs would be almost negligible. 

Our operators try to help each other to use all 
press-offs that are to be reclaimed by exchange. In 
other words, if one knitter has an empty section and 
has no fabric to top on, he will inquire from the 
knitters nearby, and in this way help his fellow 
worker. We find that this works out very nicely; 
however, it must be remembered that this requires 
close co-operation between the machine operators 
and the management. It is the overseer’s job to see 
that the amount of press-offs is not exorbitant. If 
a knitter hands in a large amount, the foreman con- 
ducts an investigation immediately instead of repri- 
manding the operator, because we know that exces- 
Sive press-offs are not the fault of the knitter, but 
the fault of the management. Consequently, our 
boys take great pride in the number of full sets they 
take off the machines. 

We believe it is a very bad practice to have long 
topping bar and make provisions for the disposition 
of press-offs. To our way of thinking, this encour- 
ages laxity among the operators, and they reach the 
stage where they do not bring repeated press-offs to 
the overseer’s or fixer’s attention, thereby cutting 
down the production of the machine considerably. 

I realize that our system is somewhat out of the 
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ordinary and that your contributors may be inclined 
to disagree with us. I wish to say, however, that 
we are convinced that this method is the most eco- 
nomical of all those we have investigated; and we, 
too, have given considerable thought to this ques- 


tion. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6263. 





Answers Question On Looper 
Course Stitch 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6239” asks 
the following questions in regard to the operation 
of looping seamless half-hose: 

“Our work consists of 176-needle half-hose. We 
should like to know if it is found advisable to make 
a looper’s course of looser stitch on the knitting ma- 
chine, so as to enable the looper operator to find 
the proper course and stitches more read'ly, or on 
the other hand, whether it is better to make no dif- 
ference in stitch from the beginning of the toe to 
the end of the locper’s round. If such a course of 
looser stitch is made where the fabric goes on the 
looper, are holes more apt to develop at this place?” 

The question of whether to make a looper line 
or not has been argued pro and con especially since 
the introduction of the trimmer knives for looping 
machines. Some years ago when the looper operator 
placed a sock on the machine the looper rounds had 
to be raveled down by hand. Later a raveling device 
was used which consisted of a revolving shaft located 
above the looper dial. The operator would find the 
end of the yarn in the looper round and wrap it 
around the shaft, the shaft while turning would un- 
ravel the rounds down to the points. It is easy 
to understand that the size of the loose course did 
not matter with such arrangements, just so long as 
the operator could see it. Next came the introduc- 
tion of the trimmer knife for looping machines. The 
operator puts the hose on the machine in the usual 
way but instead of raveling the round, the trimmer 
knives cut it off, leaving one stitch on the points. 
Since the rounds are being cut off, the size of the 
loose course is very important. 

My opinion is that it is just as necessary to put 
a looping line in the toe for the looper operator as 
it is to put a topping line in the top for a transfer 
knitter. There are three factors which must be 
taken into consideration in connection with looping 
seamless hosiery. 

They are: The knitting machine, the looping ma- 
chine and the looper operator. 

Looping, like all other operations in a seamless 
hosiery mill, has its ups and downs. It can be made 
an agreeable or at times a very disagreeable job for 
the looper operator and the looper fixer under certain 
conditions. Good looping results must begin at the 


knitting machines, so let us first consider Factor 
No. 1. 

Many machine fixers do not appreciate what the 
looper operator and fixer are up against, and there- 
fore neglect their knitting machines as far as loop- 
ing lines are concerned. Many machine fixers do not 
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realize that the mill’s cost per dozen is being increased 
by their failure to turn out goods fit to loop. To 
begin with, the knitting machines must be adjusted 
to produce a looping line all the way around and 
large enough so it can be distinguished readily from 
the regular toe stitch. All machines on a given style 
should be adjusted to make looper lines as nearly 
uniform as to size as possible. It is a common occur- 
rence to find machines making a looper line entirely 
too large and to make a bad thing worse only three- 
fourths of the way around the toe. Another bad 
feature is to knit the looper rounds or finger-hold 
too loose or too tight. It should be knit as the toe 
stitch, never tighter or preferably slightly fooser to 
favor the looper operator. Loose courses knit too 
loose usually cause imperfects by cutting holes at the 
knitting machines and for this reason fixers have 
the habit of making them too small or not making 
them at all. Any knitting machine in fair shape 
should knit a loose course fit for the looper to see 
and follow. Many mills on account of making differ- 
ent styles, both in the grey and ingrain work and 
using plain, combed or mercerized yarns, find it sat- 
isfactory to knit a looser stitch from the time the 
toe is finished to the end of the looper rounds and 
omit a distinct loose course. In this case the looper 
operator follows the first looser course of stitches 
next to the tight knitting. This plan has its advant- 
ages and no doubt is far better than no loose course 
at all or one part of the way around. The best way 
to get a knitting machine fixer loose course minded, 
is to take him to the looping department and let him 
see what happens when he fails to do his part. 


The looper fixer has his troubles even when goods 
are knit fit to loop. The trimmer knives must be 
sharp so they will cut clean and they must be set at 
the proper height to prevent cutting the loose course. 
The looper needle, hook and chaining finger must be 
accurately set. Proper yarn tension is important. 
The points must be straight, evenly spaced, and ail 
play or lost motion must be taken out of the dial, 
gears, shafts, etc. All of these things and many more 
are necessary for good looping, and most looper fixers 
have little difficulty if théy are given the help they 
deserve by the knitting machine fixers. Some looper 
fixers prefer no loose course at all as it eliminates 
cutting trouble. This, however, is the other extreme 
as it throws an unnecessary burden on the looper 
operator. 

Looper operators differ in their opinions in re- 
gard to loose courses for looping, much depending 
on how coarse or fine the goods are, how the op- 
erators were trained, also whether they loop ingrain 
or natural (usually called white work). Most looper 
operators prefer a loose course and will get better 
production if it is made right. The danger of cut- 
ting holes is greater when a loose course is used as 
the operator must be careful not to stretch the work 
out of shape when putting it on the points. The all 
important thing as far as the operator is concerned 
is that the loose courses be uniform as to size, large 
enough to be seen and all the way around. If the 
looper operator has trouble such as leaving off stitcn- 
es or cutting holes, the looper fixer can readily deter- 
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mine by examining some of the looped and unlooped 
work whether the machine, the operator or the knit- 
ting department is at fault. 

Perhaps I have left the impression with the reader 
that I am a cranky looper fixer having a big time 
“panning” the knitting machine fixers for lack of 
attention, ignorance, etc. Such is not the case, rather 
I have tried to present the experience of a knitting 
machine fixer who has had the opportunity of spend- 
ing some time around looping machines. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6240. 


The Care and Operation of the Banner 
Split-Foot Machine. 


Article Five 

(This article is the fifth in a series of discussions on 
“The Care and Operation of the Banner Split-Foot Machine.” 
The author started the series in the first article on page 89 
of the April issue. The second article was on page 89 of 
the May issue, and covered sinker cam adjustments. The 
third article covering the carrier ring, yarn levers, cam 
block, center guard cam, etc., was on page 93 of the July 


issue. The fourth article, covering the stitch ring, sinker 
holder ring, cylinder bands, needle cylinder, narrowing 
picks, and widening picks, appeared on page 103 of the 


September issue. 

Readers are urged to clip these discussions in order that 
they may have a complete file of these articles. Copies of 
the first and second installments will be furnished upon 
request. The author is willing to answer any specific in- 
quiries concerning these machines. 

The numbers appearing in parentheses following the 
names of parts are those used in the manufacturers’ blue 
print book which is furnished to operators of the split-foot 
machine.—The Fditor.) 


Article V—Split-Foot Machine 


EDITOR COTTON: 
Chain Links 


Chain links on both the old and new model split- 
foot machines give very little trouble and do not re- 
quire a great deal of attention. Various forms of ma- 
chine trouble, such as broken needles, damaged cylin- 
der walls, widening and narrowing pick troubles, etc., 
can very often be traced directly or indirectly to the 
chain links. They will eventually wear out due to be- 
ing in constant use, and much depends on the amount 
of attention given to them during their useful life. 
Many machine fixers do not look for chain link 
troubles, they simply wait for them. 


Changing Links 


Each machine is equipped with a given number of 
plain links and lug links which are placed so as to 
make the necessary drum moves at the proper time. 
The lug links provide one or more long or short 
moves of the main ratchet, depending on the he‘ght 
and length of the lug. These lug links are seldom 
changed except in few instances, when styles are 
changed requiring different main ratchet moves. 
The plain links, however, are changed frequently due 
to size changes and construction changes which re- 
quire heavier or lighter yarns. Very often in mak- 
ing changes in a hurry, the machine fixer or helper 
will use links which do not hinge freely with each 
other and cause the chain to buckle up while pass- 
ing over the chain sprocket and the result will be « 
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machine out of time, causing machine breakage or 
waste. 

The lug links are subject to wear which in time 
will cause mis-moves and bring on various forms of 
machine trouble; needless to say, worn links should 
be replaced promptly. (Note: All part numbers giv- 
en are shown in the split foot blue print book.) 

It is not uncommon to see machine f'xers grind 
off the front of one lug link, the back of another, 
and beat out the top of a third link with a hammer 
in order to make the pawl plunger (157) take the 
proper tooth on the main ratchet (3463—Illustration 
25). Now, there is bound to be something radically 
wrong somewhere when such work is done. It is 
high time to check up on the chain ratchet paw! 
(653—Illustration 8) and see if the point is badly 
worn. It takes but a few minutes to remove, re-face 
and replace it. Also, make sure that the chain ratch- 
et pawl cam (583—Illustration 3) is set to give the 
proper length of stroke to the chain ratchet pawl 
(653). The pawl (653) must work in harmony with 
the pawl holder (5916) and block (518). 


The Pawl Holder 


The pawl holder (5916—Illustration 6) has a 
double function; it carries the holder block (518) 
which rides over the lug links, and it controls the 
pawl plunger (157) so it will take the proper tooth 
in the main ratchet, depending on the height of the 
lug link on which the holder block (518) is resting. 
In order to make the proper drum movement it is es- 
sential that the chain ratchet pawl move the lug 
links up to the block (518); the next move should 
put the block (518) up on the lug link either in one 
or two moves, depending on the kind of link, and when 
the block (518) comes off the lug link it should come 
off completely without hanging or dragging. 

The pawl holder block (518) is provided with a 
simple adjustment which enables the fixer to re-ad- 
just it when it becomes worn from riding over the 
chain links. A great deal of damage to machine parts, 
labor and loss of production can be avoided if the chain 
controlling mechanism is kept in first-class condition. 
This is not a difficult task; it merely calls for a little 
attention at regular intervals, and the time required 
will be well spent. 


The Main Pawl 


The main pawl (11204—Illustration 8) requires no 
attention other than regular lubrication. A very sim- 
ple means of adjusting the main pawl plunger (157) 
is provided by two slots in the pawl which enable the 
fixer to move the plunger forward or backward in a 
few minutes when necessary. The main pawl plunger 
is subject to wear in two places; namely, at the front 
where it comes in contact with the teeth in the main 
ratchet and on the under side where it rides back and 
forth on the pawl holder. As a rule, machine fixers 
do not pay any attention to a main pawl plunger until 
it actually gives trouble, and then it is too late. Much 
better results will be secured if main pawl plungers 
are re-faced and re-adjusted before they give trouble. 
They will give many months of trouble-free service if 
they are gone over regularly and the cost of replacing 
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a worn-out plunger is very low, considering the 
amount of service it will give. The best material 
obtainable is used in making parts of this kind; 
that’s why they serve so well. 


The Clutch Shifting Mechanism 


Very few changes have been made in the design 
or construction of the clutch shifting mechanism 
since the first Banner machines were built. The 
reason for this is that it would be very difficult to 
develop a simpler, sturdier or more effective device. 
The motion necessary to shift the clutch back and 
forth is gotten from a series of hardened steel clutch 
cams (3149, 3150, 160 and 161) which are held to 
the drum (3462) with screws and washers. The 
front ends of the respective clutch cams are tapered 
to insure easy action, and the screw holes in the 
cams are enlarged so that the cams are adjustable, 
forward, backward, to the right or left. The clutch 
lever plunger (162—Illustration 29) rides against 
the clutch cams while they revolve with the drum. 
It transmits the motion produced by the clutch cams 
to the clutch lever (329—Illustration 29). The 
clutch lever plunger (162) will in time become worn 
where it forms contact with the clutch cams; it can 
be re-faced and re-adjusted very easily. The clutch 
lever plunger is the only part of the whole clutch 
shifting assembly that ever requires renewal (bar- 
ring accidents or abuse) and it costs less than any 
part of the whole assembly. 

The clutch fork holder (326—Illustration 29) 
works in conjunction with the clutch lever and holds 
the clutch fork (30) in position in the groove of the 
clutch. The clutch lever is pivoted on the stud 
(533—Illustration 29) which is firmly fastened to 
the frame of the machine. Once the various parts 
of the clutch shifting mechanism are properly timed 
and adjusted they seldom get out of order and there- 
fore require very little attention. 

Machine fixers who are familiar with circular 
knitting will immediately notice the smooth action 
of this clutch shifting arrangement on split-foot and 
other models. It does not produce a slap-bang rack- 
et as though something was about ready to happen. 
Constant use will naturally necessitate some minor 
adjustments from time to time, but when this does 
occur there is ample flexibility, everything can be 
gotten at from the front of the machine where the 
fixer can see what he’s doing and get it right the 
first shot. 


Stitch Adjustments 


One thing that the old model split-foot machine 
lacked was an individual stitch control for the va- 
rious parts of the hose. Very often in loosening or 
tightening the stitch in one part of the hose some 
other part would also be affected, making re-adjust- 
ment of numerous cams necessary. This required 


considerable time and consequently slowed up pro- 
duction. 

The new split-foot machine is equipped with an 
8-plunger fashion wheel which gives an individual 
adjustment for each different area of the hose. This 
eliminates labor and guesswork for the fixer. A 
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similar arrangement is used for the auxiliary knit- 
ting side, which assures accurate stitch control while 
the cylinder is reciprocating. 

Keeping his machines properly adjusted so that 
the goods he knits will reaily fit and finish well is one 
task a good machine fixer will never shirk. It very 
often is the deciding factor as to whether a fixer 
deserves a raise, a cut, or loses his job altogether. 

In an earlier discussion of split-foot machines, I 
stated that on the old split-foot machine, it was dif- 
ficult to knit most any size or count of yarn; in other 
words, the heel, toe, instep, splice and sole yarns 
had to be more or less balanced as to size or weight, 
and kept within certain ranges in order to run satis- 
factorily. Extreme variations in size or weight be- 
tween the leg and instep and the sole yarn, for in- 
stance, were out of the picture entirely. 

On the new type fine gauge split-foot machines 
equipped with an 8-plunger fashion wheel and aux- 
iliary knitting stitch control device, it is possible 
to knit such extremes as 8-thread silk or 125 denier 
rayon for the leg and instep and still use a 40s/2 
mercerized yarn for the sole. The heel, toe and 
splice can be proportionately heavier or the same 
size as the sole, if desired. 

It may be of interest to machine fixers and oth- 
ers who are not familiar with the new 1931 model 
split-foot machines to know that these machines will 
successfully run the following combinations of 
yarn: 

No. 1—Machine: 240-needle, 34-inch, 54 gauge. 
Yarns: Ring to, 40s/2 mercerized; leg and instep, 
14-thread silk; high-splice, 19-thread silk; buffer 
heel (re-inforcing in high splice) 110s/2 mercerized; 
heel and toe, 2 ends 70s/2 combed peeler; sole, 50s/2 
combed peeler. (Note: This number is knit with de- 
gummed and dyed silk yarns, dyed buffer heel yarn 
and natural (white) heel, toe and sole yarns.) 

No. 2—Machine: 240-needle, 314-inch, 54 gauge. 
Yarns: Ring top, 40s/2 mercerized; leg and instep, 
12-thread silk; high splice, heel, toe and sole, &- 
thread silk plaited over 70s/2 mercerized; buffer heel, 
110s/2 mercerized; triple toe, 110s/2 mercerized. 
(Note: The triple toe yarn just mentioned drops in 
when the widening picks go into action. It knits in 
with the toe yarn from gore to gore across the 
top of the toe and continues down to the loop line.) 

In addition to these constructions, wool-and-silk 
and wool-and-rayon mixtures can be used for the 
heel, toe and sole, with a silk leg and instep; also 
other combinations too numerous to mention. It is 
a known fact that the new split-foot machine will 
knit most any combination of yarns within reason, 
including a great number which several years back 
would have been considered completely out cf rea- 
son. There is no doubt as to the flexibility of this 
machine, 


The Narrow Sole Attachment 


Most of us remember a few years back when a 
half-hose number made with a black leg, white foot, 
heel and toe was a good seller. They were being 
made on all different kinds of circular machines in 
existence and could only be worn by the man who 
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preferred his top shoes. Then along comes the first 
split-foot machine which made goods with a black 
leg and instep and a black or white high-splice and 
white heel, toe and sole. The man who preferred 
the somewhat lower cut shoes could again buy socks 
with white feet. This first model split-foot machine 
knit the instep on one-half of the needles, and the 
splice, sole, heel and toe on the other half. Again, 
white foot socks became popular. 

Then the shoe manufacturers started a success- 
ful campaign with extremely low cut shoes, and 
again the white foot sock was out of the picture, for 
the man who wore them had to advertise the fact. 
Now, with the new split-foot, the man who prefers 
white-foot socks can wear them with low-cut shoes 
without “telling the world’. The narrow sole at- 
tachment reduces the size of the heel pocket and 
width of the sole by controlling the needles in such 
a manner that the heel and sole can be knit on less 
than half of the needles in the cylinder, the balance 
being added to the needles used in the instep. 

For example: on a 240-needle machine, 18 short 
butt needles can be added to each side of the long 
butt needles, thus making the instep with 156 needles 
instead of 120, and making the high splice, heel and 
toe with 84 needles instead of 120. This narrows 
the splice and sole considerably and reduces the size 
of the heel proportionately. Near the toe the sole 
is widened so that the needles again knit half and 
half. This gives the hose a block effect and assures 
covering the first toe joints with the sole fabric in- 
stead of instep fabric; thus wearing quality is as- 
sured at this point. 

The various cams and parts which constitute the 
narrow sole attachment are shown in the blue print 
book, Illustration 11. None of the respective parts 
gives a great deal of trouble, and as usual, simple 
adjustment facilities are provided. 

In closing this discussion, I would like to leave 
this thought: Much grief, expense and loss of pro- 
duction can be avoided if the fixer will put a few 
drops of good lubricating oil in the right place on his 
machines regularly. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6206. 


Another Answer On Full-Fashioned 


Re-Seamers. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice that in August COTTON under “KNITTING 
KINKS” you published two answers to the inquiry 
with reference to the average percentage of re-seam- 
ers on 3- and 4-thread full-fashioned work. 

We are always glad to submit any suggestions or 
information that will prove helpful to the readers cf 
this department. Our re-seamers on 3- and 4-thread 
chiffon stockings average about .002, and about .001 
on the combined hosiery we manufacture. It is our 
belief that crooked work (hosiery knit crooked by the 
knitters) and carelessness on the part of sewers are 
responsible for most re-seamers. However, bad edges, 
bad needles and a defective gauge can also be the 
cause. From experience we are convinced that care- 
ful operators can straighten most of the crooked work 
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of the knitters thus eliminating practically all re- 

seamers from this cause. We suggest that the sewers 

be instructed to be more careful in their work. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6274. 


Another Formula for Stripping Hosiery. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6156” is having 
considerable trouble with re-dyes in all-silk, full-fash- 
ioned hosiery; that after the color has been stripped 
out and the stockings re-dyed, they often have a harsh 
feel; that the silk, although it is high twist, has a very 
glazed appearance and is not as strong as it was origi- 
nally, and that he desires a good formula for strip- 
ping the color out of goods to be re-dyed. 

The trouble about which this contributor is com- 
plaining is one that should be expected, one that is 
confronting every hosiery manufacturer and one that 
cannot be remedied. More hosiery is being stripped 
and re-dyed today than ever before in the history of 
hosiery manufacture, and hosiery today is not only 
re-dyed, but it is re-re-re-dyed, in many instances, 
more than ever before. 

There was a time, many years ago, when all re- 
dyes were turned into black. Re-dyes in the hosiery 
mills meant hosiery that had come out streaky or 
shady from the dyeing and sometimes spotted from 
dirt or oil; also, some imperfectly knitted hosiery was 
re-dyed black to reduce the seconds, because in black, 
many faults were covered up, more or less. Stripping 
was seldom resorted to, as light soaping was all that 
was needed before re-dyeing into black, and once black. 
the hosiery was disposed of in the most profitable 
way. 

Whenever a desired shade was hard to get, and in 
order to save time and also to save the goods, the 
spoiled lot was turned into black and another lot taken 
to be re-dyed the shade needed. Black was a staple in 
all mills, and fully 50 per cent of the production sold 
was black anyway, but now-a-days, black being only 
sold for mourning, and in many cases not wanted even 
for that, stripping has therefore become necessary, 
and whenever a lot of hosiery has been punished long 
enough and the elusive match has not been obtained, 
it is stripped and a fresh start is made. 

The writer knows of a mill where the dyer was 
made to resign and a cheaper man put in his place in 
order to cut down overhead expense. The new dyer 
had to strip lot after lot, sometimes several times, be- 
fore a presentatible match could be obtained, and nat- 
urally, with hosiery being worked and re-worked 80 
long, it is no wonder that the feel, the looks and the 
strength of the silk is impaired. Of course, due to the 
cost in chemicals, labor and dyestuffs, coupled with an 
inferior product, the overhead in the dyehouse was 
not lowered, and, needless to say, customers will not 
stand very long for an inferior product when they 
want first-class merchandise. In this instance the 
other man would have proven a lot cheaper even at 
his higher salary. 

Then too, in most mills of today, hosiery from 
stock that is dyed an obsolete shade or a shade that is 
not moving as fast as it should, is often taken off the 
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shelves in order to reduce the stock and release the 
capital tied up in it. It is then taken to the dyehouse 
to be stripped and re-dyed a more desirable, fast sell- 
ing shade. If this were done once and the goods dis- 
posed of it would be all right, but the writer has seen 
that done by the stock keeper, with the same hosiery, 
several times, and a box of stockings that has gone 
through that kind of a racket several times is surely 
not worth much when it is finally sold. Advising the 
man in charge to avoid re-dyeing so many times does 
not do a bit of good. He wants to keep his stock down; 
he is responsible for that, and when results are not up 
to expectations he lets the dyer worry and take the 
blame. 

Silk will get hard and stiff when worked for an 
undue length of time in boiling baths, and a physical 
change takes place in the silk fiber due to the contin- 
ual application of heat, changes in temperature and 
in most cases from the use of the wrong chemicals and 
treatment; the goods are subjected to processing that 
is carried on too long and the most skillful and ex- 
perienced dyer can do nothing to prevent that harsh- 
ness and stiffening of the silk fiber. The way out 
of this difficulty is to avoid re-dyeing more than one 
time, or, to make the best of the results obtained. 

The best way to correct hosiery that has been ren- 
dered harsh and stiff by the abuse of re-dyeing is to 
take, after being boarded, a few pairs at a time and 
hold them in the hands by the tops and the heels, giv- 
ing them a strong pull, lengthwise, to break the stiff- 
ness in the contracted loops, and maybe pull them a 
couple of times with a rotating motion when very 
stiff. In this way they will become soft again; the 
stiffness will be taken out, and, if done carefully, they 
will be found pliable and free of wrinkles. 

The freshness obtained when silk is boiled off in 
30 minutes, degummed and dyed in as short a time as 
is compatible with good work, will be lost when 
stripped and re-dyed. When that is done several times 
there is no way to retain that freshness, lofty appear- 
ance, soft feel and strength that are the natural prop- 
erties of the silk fiber. Fine drawn cotton or delus- 
tered rayon might just as well be used as they would 
look just as well as silk that has been abused in the 
dyehouse. 

A good formula for stripping the color out of 
goods to be re-dyed is more or less a matter of choice 
and locality; however, the quality of the water has 
something to do with it too; also the method of dye- 
ing and the dyestuffs used. 

There are many good strippers that work well in 
some dyehouses, but will not do so well in others. We 
have changed strippers a number of times, our choice 
being narrowed down to two, which we use according 
to the work we have to do. However, for the benefit 
of this contributor, we will describe some we have 
used and found efficient which he might try, selecting 
the most suitable for his work and the condition in 
his dyehouse. We found that laboratory trials are not 
always to be relied upon, as some strippers worked 
satisfactorily in a pot, but when applied in a machine 
full of goods would not strip so well and could not be 
used. 

The first strippers used by the writer were used 
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with acetic acid. One was very likely to become alka- 
line in the course of operation, and in that condition 
was ineffective. It had to be watched, using litmus 
or other testing papers (the pH control was not gen- 
erally known at that time) and acetic acid had to be 
added from time to time to keep the bath slightly acid 
until the goods had been stripped sufficiently to be 
re-dyed. The war stopped the importation of these 
strippers and as far as the writer was concerned, no 
more dyed goods were stripped for a long time. 

Hydrosulphite in many forms is used successfully 
in many mills for stripping, this being good for any 
dyed fiber. The following formula will strip the dark- 
est shade and can be varied to suit the shade to be 
stripped: 

Ten per cent hydrosulphite, 3 per cent zinc dust, 2 
per cent acetic acid. In a bath at the boil for 30 min- 
utes and wash thoroughly. 

It is not the amount of stripper used that damages 
the goods, but the time the goods are left in the boil- 
ing baths. No stripper, known to the writer, has any 
efficacy unless the bath reaches the boiling point, and 
if there is not enough of it to take care of all the dye- 
stuffs to be stripped, very ugly uneven results are sure 
to be obtained. 

Some liquid strippers that work very efficiently in 
some localities are on the market. Why they do not 
work as well everywhere, the writer cannot say ex- 
cept as has already been stated—the method of dye- 
ing and the dyestuffs used. 

In selecting dyestuffs for hosiery today it would 
be well to pick out such as are described to discharge 
white, for they are reasonably sure to strip well also. 
Some strippers work well on cotton and not so well on 
silk, and others, vice versa, and being that in the make 
up of all silk hosiery, even in those that are described 
as all silk, there is always some cotton to contend with, 
this fact must be considered in the selection of the 
etripper. 

There are certain cautions to be observed in strip- 
ping hosiery to be re-dyed that if disregarded are sure 
to result in grievous trouble. With the constant de- 
mand for cheap goods, in order to obtain some pre- 
sentable finishes on poorly knitted and much too flimsy 
fabrics, a number of sizings, fillers, pastes and finish- 
ing compounds are offered to the dyer of hosiery with 
which to finish his goods. Regardless of the merit, or 
otherwise, of the stuffs used in finishing, it is impor- 
tant that it be removed from the goods before attempt- 
ing to re-dye them. That can be accomplished by 
scouring them thoroughly before or after stripping. A 
good scouring bath for that purpose can be prepared 
with 4 per cent of a pine oil scourer, 1 per cent soda 
ash or its equivalent, or some milk alkali or ammonia 
water and 4 per cent of olive oil soap at no higher than 
150 F. temperature. The goods are scoured in this 
bath for about 40 minutes and then washed. 

This scouring will soften the hosiery and remove 
all finishes which otherwise will break up in the dye- 
ing bath and impregnate the hosiery with those ugly 
bullets and specks so difficult to remove if allowed to 
form in the goods in processing. This operation is 
most important and can be done either before strip- 
ping, in which case some of the dyestuffs will also 
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drop along with the finishes and stripping will be 
much more effective, or it can be done after stripping, 
thereby saving time in rinsing provided enough strip- 
per is used at the start to insure a good stripping 
without additions to the stripping bath. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6161. 


An Opinion on the Topper Knitter 
Question 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice on page 101 in the September issue of 
COTTON a question from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6261”, 
with reference to the comparative merits, on trans- 
fer seamless knitting machines, of having the op- 
erator do her own topping and giving her a larger 
number of machines, or having the topping done by 
other girls behind the machines. He says he is mak- 
ing half-hose fancies on 176-needle machine. 

We have tried both systems, the one of having 
girls just to do the transferring and topping and 
the knitter nothing but knitting, and gave this up 
in favor of the one in which the girl does both knit- 
ting and topping. One reason for the change was, 
suppose the knitter had 14 or 16 machines, and then 
for some reason or other was out a day or so; if 
help were short we had these machines idle, but 
as for production, we were able to get more dozens 
naturally as anyone with only one thing.to do gets 
more efficient on that than where she has to handle 
several different operations. 

Then we found that by changing over to the sys- 
tem to having the girls doing their own topping 
and knitting, if for any reason one of them was out, 
only 4 to 6 machines were idle, according to the 
girls’ ability, for we give them as many machines 
as they could keep up. You will find some girls or 
young women faster than others and one can handle 
more machines than another. I am reminded of one 
mill man who made a remark that when a young 
lady came in to get a job and she was watching the 
girls at work, he asked her if she thought she could 
learn to top and knit, and how long it would take her. 
lf she answered “Oh, about two or three days”, the 
man replied, “If I thought you could in two to four 
weeks I would give you a job at once.” 

An average knitter should be able to keep up 14 
or 16 machines knitting-—some get as high as 16—- 
but of course this will be up to the individual abili- 
ty of each knitter. 

In the case of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6261”, I would 
suggest that he try, if he has knitters who do noth- 
ing but knit, to see if his knitters could not handle 
14 or 16 machines; if not, he could either decrease 
or increase according to this own specific condi- 
tions. If he has his girls doing topping and knit- 
ting, let him try them with from 4 to 6 machines, 
and also vary this according to the ability of each 
operator, but he will find that in different mills the 
amount of machine ability per worker will vary. 

With such a comparison he should be able to de- 
termine the respective results. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6292. 
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—you are sure to purchase 
a car with a proud perfor- 
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with knitting machines? The 
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in its field, as Rolls-Royce, 
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the automotive industry. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





as a Christmassy item showed a _ substantial 

broadening late in November, after the perhaps 
quietest market in some time. As the gap between 
best deliveries and the holiday shopping period nar- 
rowed, coarse gauge goods and some medium gauge 
in acceptable construction was let go by timid hold- 
ers. This had an eventual wholesome effect in in- 
fluencing some of the larger and more important 
mills to make deep cuts in production, and this 
served to bring tardy buyers into line. 

Small, flexible plants producing 45-gauge stock- 
ings were, generally speaking, apparently, kept well 
supplied with small orders for rush delivery. The 
average condition among mills was regarded better 
in the southern zone than in the larger manufactur- 
ing centers in the northern area. 

In some manufacturing sections remote from the 
principal industrial communities there has been 
maintained a better stage of output of moderate 
price hosiery, and market gossip was to the effect 
that this advantage could be ascribed to lower op- 
erating cost and prices accordingly. In fact, it is 
asserted by some of the buyers operating on their 
own account and distributing among a retail trade 
that does not profess to cater to a discriminating 
clientele, that some hosiery described as 42-gauge 
was knitted on 39-gauge machines, and that reputed 
45s were a product of 42-gauge equipment. This 
might account for some of the low prices that came 
out last month. But low prices have been no index 
of value. 

Chiffons of 45-gauge, in down-to-the-minute con- 
struction as to appealing features were exploited at 
64 cents, and 42-gauge service weight at the same 
price, and it appeared that department stores were 
competing in price in this range, while some mills 
producing 42-gauge were idle or nearly so with ac- 
cumulations for which $6 to $6.25 a dozen was asked. 
What was described as 45-gauge, silk all over, was 
priced 59 cents as a leader in a shoe shop doing a 
thriving business in a Philadelphia shopping center. 
It was an opinion in the trade that department stores 
featuring odd prices under 70 cents were running 
promotion sales in hosiery for getting an indicated 
laggard shopping public started in its Christmas 
buying. In any event, there seemed no doubt that 
considerable distress hosiery in the moderate price 
range was absorbed opportunely for mills adhering 
to quotations commonly regarded as representing 
the New York and Philadelphia markets. A lot of 
39-gauge hosiery, silk to hem, was picked up by a 
seeker of cumbersome holdings, for $4.60 a dozen, 
which, according to a certified accountant, cost the 
manufacturer $5.21, including expense of selling. 

Sale prices of 42-gauge four thread silk which 
back in April were commonly quoted $4 a dozen and 
later $7, were available during a large part of No- 
vember at $5.75, some mills adhering to $6 and $6.25. 
The latter price was little heard of after 45-gauge 
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came to be offered freely for $6.75 a dozen, a quar- 
ter less being quoted in some instances, when a very 
fine type of 48-gauge was moving ahead as the cream 
of the dollar stockings to that time. 

What has the earmark of a winning number in 
silk full-fashioned hosiery, if properly exploited, is 
a five-thread 51-gauge, which of course would have 
to sell for perhaps $1.35. In some of the shops, it 
was stated in November, there was no action in ho- 
siery at more than a dollar, and from the character 
of the 48-gauge shown in the dollar range it might 
appear the higher priced would have hard sledding. 

The five-thread 5l-gauge is in a class by itself, 
combining the sheer effect with a semi-service. But 
with the price resistance encountered this fall, this 
stocking might sell in no great volume unless its 
two outstanding features were intelligently present- 
ed to intelligent shoppers. It is a class of stocking 
that could be used effectively for moving prices gen- 
erally to more nearly a proper level. It is under- 
stood, by the way, that new installation next year 
will include quite a number of 51-gauge machines. 

Steady declines in raw silk over a period of eight 
to ten weeks were made a pretext of buyers for the 
trade to undertake to depress prices for hosiery and, 
as manufacturers, mostly, stood by reasonable, le- 
gitimate prices, operations by retailers and large 
wholesale distributors tapered, forcing numbers of 
mills to take a holiday at a time when all, practical- 
ly, ought to have been too busy to think of curtail- 
ing output. 


Excess Output Covers Multitude of Causes 
for Lowering Prices of Silk Hosiery 


By the latter part of August, it will be recalled, 
evidence of a waning of the buying spurt, which 
during that month and in July assumed most en- 
couraging proportions, was indicated in the markets 
for several textile lines. Strikes were prevalent, 
much labor was, in consequence, unemployed, and 
the expected increase in purchasing power was not 
fast enough to please discerning executives. 

From $1.95 a pound in the last week in August, 
the New York open market price of raw silk, best 
quality, declined to around $1.45 by the first week 
in November, subsequently fluctuating around to 
$1.50. In its survey for October the Silk Association 
of America, Inc., said that due largely to strikes raw 
silk in storage in warehouses at the end of that 
month was 93,625 bales, “the largest storage figure 
which the industry has yet reported.” Deliveries to 
mills during the month were 28,521 bales, the light- 
est since 1924. Deliveries to mills during the 10 


months to October 31 were 61,664 bales less than 
for the corresponding: period of 1932. 

Light consumption of silk by American mills ac- 
count for the low prices at which the fiber was sold 
during at least eight weeks, and low prices for silk 
account, in part, for the timid market for silk ho- 
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siery until buyers began to operate from force of 
necessity. 

Low prices for hosiery probably might be prop- 
erly attributed to the fact that at the start of radi- 
cal advances in prices, many mills were able to load 
their customers with goods. Some bought heavily 
and took the goods; others contracted later, at high- 
er prices, and since have repudiated their orders. 
While over-production is doubtless the prime cause 
for the softening in prices, the fact that prices were 
marked high, to be safe when additional production 
costs under the code were uncertain, there were fac- 
tors in the recession for which manufacturers could 
not have been responsible. Unfortunate official ut- 
terances are believed to have been the ground for 
complaints that the consuming public has not been 
buying stockings as usual. 


Pretty nearly every hosier knows or feels that 
he knows John Botts, of Harrington & Waring, as 
an outspoken factor who, while he may not be often 
heard in criticism, never minces words when he does 
voice his opinion. He regarded official warning 
against profiteering on the part of retailers as hav- 
ing left a wrong impression in the minds of con- 
sumers. This, it has been held by others, intensified 
consumer sentiment after repeated notice frem all 
sources of supply and distribution that prices must 
of necessity be higher. H. W. Anthony of the An- 
thony full-fashioned mill, Strausstown, Pa., ex- 
pressed himself as in accord with the criticism of 
Mr. Botts. The inference is that these critics of an 
alleged excess of warnings deterred the consumer 
from buying even after prices of some lines had de- 
clined moderately. An inevitable result was the dis- 
position of many large retailers to have manufac- 
turers hold the bag. 


Hosiery interests which a short time ago believed 
they saw coming an enormous demand for silk seam- 
less now are divided on the opinion that full-fash- 
ioned will be available at prices so low that seam- 
less will have a narrower market than was contem- 
plated. In conformity with this view, it is stated, 
demand for pigeon machines, which two months ago 
was acute, has waned, until some manufacturers 
who picked up machines of that one-time popular 
type are disposing of them. Formerly, it was felt, 
there would be a scarcity of seamless from Model K 
300-needle machines. These still are in strong de- 
mand from dealers in used equipment, but the fear 
of scarcity of hosiery produced on such machines 
has in considerable extent subsided. 


Some market interests are so sanguine of full- 
fashioned holding its former place in consumer pref- 
erence that they seem skeptical of cotton stockings. 
A manufacturer who is rated in the trade as one of 
the more successful was heard to say recently in a 
general discussion, in which a prominent buyer par- 
ticipated, that if he booked an order for 5,000 dozens 
or more of cotton hosiery for spring he would not 
at once cover for his yarn requirements, as with raw 
silk at $1.50 a pound, he felt that silk stockings will 
increase in favor even though prices undergo a mod- 
erate advance. 
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Discussing two rather recent creations in silk 
full-fashioned stockings a manufacturer who can- 
vasses the large retail trade says it is his opinion, 
after sounding buyers, as to novelties, regardless of 
how meritorious the features which make them an in- 
novation, their producers will be wise to have at 
least one number to retail for not more than one 


dollar. It is his impression that novelties to sell 
for more than that figure will receive no hearty re- 
ception from Mrs. and Miss Consumer. The present 
market is not ripe for novelties, and many buyers 
look askance at what might appear betterment in ho- 
siery construction. The discussion hinged on the 
Oscar Nebel Co. stretchy feet and the Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills elastic knee, which adapts itself to excess 
strain. The hem contains several bands of lastex, 
which acts as a strain absorber. 

In the Nebel stocking the elasticity is obtained by 
use of a stitch for which the company has applied 
for a patent, no lastex being used. Thus, Oscar Ne- 
bel, rated by some a hosiery wizard, has undertaken 
to knit stockings that will adapt themselves to odd- 
size or misshapen feet. One number is designed to 
retail for a dollar a pair. It is stated the Hanes 
Associated Mills, having the sale of the Nebel line, 
expect to give them wide distribution. 

Children’s hosiery, in which severe price competi- 
tion was alleged, and infants’ socks, with which buy- 
ers also took liberties in the matter of abetting price 
shading, have emerged from an uncomfortable posi- 
tion. One manufacturer of infants’ socks whose line 
was priced lower than some, was accused of cutting 
the price. This was denied, the mill head stating 
some had priced their lines too high, while he pro- 
vided*for a reasonable profit and that his prices 
were no secret. 

Jobbers were complainants of price, since they 
were then quoted $2.25 a dozen for stockings for 
which retailers ordinarily charged 25 cents. Ac- 
cording to a jobber selling in wide territory, the 
least resistance to current prices is met in communi- 
ties where there are no industrial plants. 

Some distributors and large retailers profess to 
believe that concerns which were placing no orders 
in November and earlier for the Christmas trade 
were heavy buyers during the period of low prices, 
before processing tax, minimum wage and restricted 
work hours had been established, and will set prices 
during December. Establishments such as Macy’s, 
for example, are mentioned as having leased much 
warehouse space for storage of low price goods to 
be passed over the counter in a high price market. 
A few of the far-seeing wealthy concerns may have 
been doing something on that order during the July- 
August spurt, when mills were operating to capacity 
and piling up goods on order. Or it may be only 
a fiction invented as a pretext for delay. 

Exports of cotton hosiery in September fell off 
to 17,568 dozens valued at $24,791, from 43,463 doz- 
ens in August, of a value of $50,771. There also was 
decline in outward shipments of rayon hosiery of 
approximately 16 per cent, to $20,354 in value. Ex- 
ports of silk hosiery in September increased to $99,- 
963 in value from $82,033 in August. The increase 
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was represented in women’s full-fashioned—12,254 
dozens of a value of $69,805 in August, compared to 
13,900 dozens valued at $93,583 in September. 

Imports of cotton hosiery in September-—25,890 
dozens—were valued at $37,972, while in August 
27,402 dozens imported were valued at $29,888. Ja- 
pan is shipping around 8,000 to 9,000 dozens a month. 
The figures are from reports of the Department of 
Commerce. The average price per dozen for the cot- 
ton hosiery from Japan for the two months was 
slightly less than 26 cents. 


Rise in Heavy Underwear Shipments 
Follows on Heels of Drop in Temperature 


A general drop in temperatures, around the mid- 
dle of November, had an immediate tonic effect on 
retailer demand for heavy and medium weight cotton 
underwear, and there was reported increasing cali 
for part-wool garments. Average small retail units 
had taken in heavies very sparingly, and with the 
first snappy warning to prepare for winter, began 
filling assortments. Most eastern jobbers were not 
oversupplied with heavies, and some experienced de- 
lay in having shipments from mills reach them. 
There was no underwear famine of course, but popu- 
lar numbers and sizes of most lines, were not always 
immediately available. 

Jobbers say they noted that retailers, who some 
weeks earlier were virtually unanimous in the pro- 
fessed opinion that they could not sell their usual 
quantities at the season’s higher prices, seemed to 
be having about the usual late fall business, and 
had forgotten about the advances. On the basis of 
the declines in raw cotton, manufacturers had, cause 
to congratulate themselves that, having refrained 
from being stampeded into laying up yarn supplies 
when prices were at a higher level, there might be 
no necessity for increasing their prices. Part wool 
underwear for men, of which type some manufac- 
turers represented a few months ago it would be 
impossible to make prompt shipment, came out in 
better supply early in October. From the improve- 
ment seen last month in all types of heavy weights 
for men and boys it was felt mills would wind up 
their season quite satisfactorily. 

The movement of men’s summer weights has been 
somewhat sluggish, but in the judgment of some im- 
portant primary market operators, no more so than 
_usual. While summer weights are more popular for 
all year round wear, it is stated most retailers make 
the bulk of their commitments in the spring. This 
fall, however, a fair amount of light weight business 
has been placed, the volume exceeding manufacturers’ 
expectations as prices advanced. 

In women’s underwear, tuck stitch garments con- 
tinue the probably more active number in cotton 
construction. Some of the up-state Pennsylvania 


manufacturers who in October were busy with the 
completion of orders, but had visions of a slack No- 
vember, since have booked considerable business in 
cottons and the looked for shut-down of plants has 
been escaped. Some of the mills were operating only 
as orders accumulated. Business came in more stead- 
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ily last month and, the shutdowns became less fre- 
quent and of shorter duration. 


Open 1934 Bathing Suit Lines on 
a Demoralized Worsted Yarn Market 


In opening bathing suit lines for the southern 
resort winter season and the summer of 1934, man- 
ufacturers aimed at giving buyers for the trade op- 
portunity for constructive comment rather than in 
the expectation of booking any material amount of 
business. Samples were officially shown on Novem- 
ber 13, when it was revealed that quotations are 
around $6 to $7 a dozen higher than for popular 
price numbers of last season. It is figured that as 
the increase may mean only about 50 to 75 cents 
per suit there should be little consumer resistance, 
particularly as numbers of manufacturers have im- 
proved some of the expected leaders for next season, 
in appearance, at least, and purpose substituting 
zephyr yarns for the coarser worsted counts 
which have been in common use in the trade at large. 
It is the understanding that single 20s, fine, have 
been adopted for proposed outstanding suits in mat- 
ter of style. 


Ruling On Government Contracts 


HEN bids were opened on November 23 at the 
VW office of the Quartermaster, U. S. Army, in 

Philadelphia, for hosiery and underwear for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, bidders were request- 
ed to give an option of acceptance of bids by the 
United States of at least ten days. 

The bids were for supplying 240,000 pairs of 
woolen heavy weight socks, stocking type, to be of not 
less than 75 per cent wool, or all-wool or all-worsted, 
13,760 undershirts, heavy weight, size 34, flat or 
ribbed, and 76,960 pairs of men’s wool heavy weight 
drawers, flat or ribbed. 

It is stated the request that the government be giv- 
en a 10 days option on acceptance of bids was the first 
time this provision was inserted in a call for bids for 
supplies. Previously, in opening bids for 2,427,185 yards 
of denim for the CCC, bidders were advised of a re- 
quirement by the War Department, ordered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, that, in effect, “with each invoice to 
the government during the life of a contract the con- 
tractor must furnish an affidavit that in the perform- 
ance of the contract the contractor and his sub-con- 
tractors have strictly complied with their code of fair 
competition or with the president’s re-employment 
agreement, and that all supplies furnished had been 
produced in strict compliance therewith.” 

Bidders were informed by the officer in charge of 
receiving the bids that the War Department, in view 
of the new requirement, had ruled that “the lowest 
responsible bidder shall be asked to sign such an affi- 
davit, and if such bidder refused to do so, ‘no award 
shall be made on the denim preposal’ and bids shall be 
re-advertised.” 

It was stated officially at the quartermaster’s office 
that this requirement henceforth will be incorporated 
in all proposals issued from the Philadelphia depot. 
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q) U I T EK x The prevailing style calls for Crepe 
CREPE TWIST YARN 


rayon or cotton fibre, in any twist desired, and 


put up in any shape. 


The recognition and acceptance of Quitex Crepe 
Twist Yarn and Quitex Spun Rayon is due not 


only to their smartness, dull lustre and high 
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AVONDALE MILLS 


Sycamore, Ala. -— Sylacauga, Ala. 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 





THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40's. 


Selling Agents: 
WaterMAN, CuRRIER & Co. 
INCORPORATED 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
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Twist Yarn—which Quissett can 


furnish made from either 


tensile strength, but also to the industry’s faith 


in Quissett’s experience of twenty years’ dura- 


Let us send you samples of Quitex Crepe Twist Yarn 
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absolutely eliminates 
and Uncertainty when he uses these 
and widely used Finishes: 

Dull Finish 

Finishing Compound S. P. 


Good Fabrics are made perfect with “Brosco” 
Finishes. The Hosiery Maker 
Guess Work 
well known 

“Brosco” 


Scroop Oil 

used in proper combination, the above 
“BROSCO” FINISHES will give any desired de- 
gree of Low Lustre, Water and Spot Proofing, 
Softness and Elasticity—and only “one bath” is 
necessary. 
“BROSCO” 


“Brosco” 


When 


FINISHES are “fixed” on the 


Fibre and thus will withstand repeated WR 
washings. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., November 17, 1933. 


F OUTSTANDING importance among the develop- 
ments in the cotton yarn trade as seen in the 


Philadelphia area in the past few weeks were 
two movements in the direction of establishing a basis 
for prices through adherence to which it was hoped 
to spin and distribute yarns in a less hap-hazard fash- 
ion than has been permitted by the complainants them- 
selves. 

There reached the trade in Philadelphia appar- 
ently trustworthy reports of an unorganized effort 
on the part of southern spinners to curtail produc- 
tion until surplus stocks have been pretty well ab- 
sorbed. Buyers, however, have heard such reports 
in every recurring weak market for yarns, and no 
longer are frightened into placing contracts in ad- 
vance of the spinners putting their threats, or warn- 
ings, into action. 

Until even a very few weeks ago carded yarns 
were being offered in Philadelphia at a full cent be- 
low spinners’ apparently lowest quotations to dis- 
tributing establishments. It was reliably reported 
that some business was placed at 25 to 2514 cents. 
And yet it had been made to appear there was in- 
creasing inquiry. Perhaps it was too soon to the 
end of November to look for actual results from 
spinners’ unorganized movement for protecting them- 
selves against loss on sales by producing less yarn 
pending the time when demand will have caught up 
with ready-to-deliver stocks. 

The organized campaign for establishing and 
maintaining at least near stabilization was that 
sponsored by the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, whose proposals have yet to run the gauntlet 
of consideration by the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
and later, the NRA authorities in Washington. 

Conditions in the cotton yarn trade had become 
“deplorable,” as adequately described in a single 
four-syllable word. Yarn merchants subscribed to 
this comment after having been wrestling for weeks 
with cancellation of orders and other violations of 
the code of ethics, while at the same time Josing 
business through resort to underselling of the mar- 
ket by interests which were allegedly selling short 
and were able to find a few producers too willing 
- to cover the short sales for them. 

While of course the monthly estimates of the 
year’s crop of cotton increased the number of bales 
mightily, despite the destruction of “every third 
row,” was a prime factor in the softening of the 
yarn markets, these paper additions to the yield as 
originally estimated officially could not be accepted as 
establishing an alibi for spinners’ overproduction 
while aware that deliveries were being held up by 
some consuming manufacturers and orders can- 
celled by others, thus supplying encouragement for 
an element among buyers looking for and probably 
trying to develop soft spots in trading organizations. 

It was noted that efforts at stemming the tide 
toward further demoralization were confined, vir- 
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tually, to carded yarns, although combed peelers 
were offered at a variety of prices, in a range of 
three cents and more for medium knitting counts. 
Quotations were around 45 to 47 cents for single 
38s, and on a like basis for coarser counts, fine, al- 
though in less demand, showing not so much dis- 
parity. It was a common admission that trade pub- 
lication lists of prices represented figures which sel- 
dom were realized and frequently not quoted. Yet 
the price lists were supplied by the yarn merchants 
themselves. 

The November business in mercerized yarns 
slipped in step with curtailment of production of ho- 
siery and prices have been in the same direction, 
until 60s/2 were available at 70 cents, in instances, 
some houses quoting in a range 72 to 75 cents. 

The more sluggish yarn trading in recent weeks 
continued in weaving numbers, attributable to a 
shutting down on production of some commodities as 
a result of severe price chiseling. A plush manufac- 
turer was alleged by rivals last month to have cut 
prices by 20 cents a yard. 

Philadelphia prices published November 16, in- 
cluding the processing tax, follow: 
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SOAP, OIL or SOFTENER 


There's no place for “trial and error processing In 
the new shorter hours—higher wage schedule 
of today. Your finishing materials must be right. 


Laurel Soaps, Oils and Softeners are right. They 
are made from the best obtainable raw materials, 
checked and rechecked in our laboratory to give 
you the desired results without chance. That's why 
Laurel Products cut costs fort textile m ,anufacturers, 


Our booklet, “Your Treating Problems” will shou 
you how others have cut costs. Send for your copy 


SOAP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
2600 E. Tioga S:reet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WAREHOUSES 
Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. CG. 
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"Boost Your — ag 
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PEARSON 


HARD 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


TU 


The famous bone- = 
dry, wunshrinkabie, = 
well finished boards = 
that give universal = 
satisfaction. 


Especially recommended for silk and cliffon hostery. 
Satisfied users the country over. A — of these users = 
gladly furnished to any mill on reques 


JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SONS CO. 


, ensington & EB. Boston Aves.,  biladelphia, Pa. = = 


TH Ec | with individually styled boxes 


Higher sales curves follow when proper care is taken 


: in styling boxes for textile products. Paper boxes 

: by Old Dominion are scientifically designed to your 

: individual needs by experts who know merchandis- 

4 ing as well as box making. Write nearest plant for 

5 samples, prices. 

2 OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC. 

3 Lynchburg, Va. 

: Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C. 

= Charlotte, N. C. 
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FULL FASHIONED anarRoay 
KNITTING MAGHINE 
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~ Paper Boxes 
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> VICTOR® 


MILL STARCH 
“The Weaver's Friend” 


A Thin-Boiling Starch 


that Penetrates the 


Warp and Carries the Weight into the Cloth. 
Assures 100 percent Production. 


Distributed By 


DANIEL H. WALLACE *xgg* GREENVILLE, S. C 


C. B. ILER, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, COLUMBUS, GA. 
L. J. CASTILE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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THE AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 


And Advertising Terms 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is the cutting edge of the 
“Truth in Circulation” movement. 


Today, nearly fifteen hundred publications of every type, 
published in the United States and Canada, make detailed semi- 
annual statements through the A. B. C. as to the size of their 
circulations, where they distribute their copies and how they 
build up and maintain their subscription lists. Every year, the 
traveling auditors of the Bureau visit these publications and 
examine and report on the accuracy of their circulation claims. 


One of the most important contributions, if not the most im- 
portant, which the A. B. C. has made to the intelligent sale 
and purchase of advertising space is the establishment of a 
uniform language for buyer and seller to use. Before the 
A. .B. C. was founded, few advertising terms were used and 
understood in the same way by everybody. ‘Net paid circula- 
tion,”’ for instance, meant ten or eleven different things. The 
A. B. C. has given definite meanings to words and terms. When 
an advertiser is comparing a number of different publications, 
he knows that the same word used in the report of one publi- 
cation means exactly the same thing in the reports on the 
others. 


Fair trading without standardized terms is an obvious im- 
possibility. Because the Audit Bureau of Circulations has 
given advertising terms unequivocal definitions, advertisers are 
today able to transact business with publications, free from the 
dangers of misunderstanding and of being misunderstood. 
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Desizing Grey Goods 


Proper dyeing, printing, and finishing re- 


a 
eautal 


quire a good bottom. A good bottom can 
only be obtained by complete desizing. Best 
results demand complete desizing before 


the kier boil. 


¢e DEGOMMA 20F e 


removes the size completely without weak- 





. . . Jeg 9 a , shite 
ening the fibre, and insures quick and thor- Degomma 20F is a dry, white 





; , ; 3 powder which is clean, stable, 
ough penetration during the kier boil. 
5 accurately standardized and 


Goods desized with DEGOMMA 20F come convenient to handle. 


ee ee eieeeciteeeel ee 


out of the kier white and absorbent which FOR ALL DESIZING PUR- 
makes possible level dyeing and printing. POSES—USE DEGOMMA 20F. 


Rohm & Haas Co., Ine. 


_ SS 








ut 222 West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. re 
+S ——_——S aS ae SS a aS ———-—-— —— 
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“ COTTON MAGAZINE” 
CALLS ATTENTION TO NEW 
KALI PRODUCTS FOR TREATING % 
RAYON | 
- 
a 
= 


Y, 
% 
B 
CO 


CO 


‘ 


“Among other products developed for treating 


/ 
/ 


BETTER DYEING 


a rayon crepe is Hydroxcene, a one-piece product 
= with which nothing else is used; ‘Sulfoko’ is oh 
om a oe — for ha to be used in conjunction = 
— vith gelatines. ‘Hydroxy French Size’ has been —_— H 
= developed especially for acetate yarns, and ‘Slash- — “FEWER resists and more even dye- 
— ing Compound ci: had for viscose yarns, both being — ° “ae H 
haital easily removable, it is explained. ‘Dresden Finish’ sess ing Is what mills report that have 
inn is a one-bath waterproof used in waterproofing aes 
— rayon crepe fabrics, piece silks and cotton thread. = - adopted the use of Metso Sodium 
=n ice te oy cmap is another new product — 
pan or the desired finish on hosiery, rayon and silk ili oat i 
== piece goods. ‘Staboleum’ is a special type sul = : Metasilicate ia the kier. 
—_ oa oil : be used in conjunction with min aire 
- eral acids without breaking up, and, whe se — s "si 
= - hard water with calcium, sunahagiinin. act. ae = The reason ¢ Metso improved aad 
-_ he property ot holding these in suspension in — . i 
= stead of combining with them, it is explained.” = ting power enables the caustic to par 
=< pS particulars about any of the above = etrate the very interior of the goods. 
- ali products mentioned in “Cotton” for Rigs, 
= October sent on request to — : 
z Ss Get the complete details from us 
Zz RS regarding the proportions to use. 
S 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. Stocks in 66 cities. 
Sold in Canada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 


USE STAR BRAND SILICATE FOR BLEACHING 


*U. S. PAT. 1898707 
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Soluble Oil 
Turkey Red Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil 


ML mn“ 





For better sizing of 


Rayon Warps 





ERE is the most effective method of se- 
curing improved fibre lubrication, great- 
er pliability and increased resistance to mois- 
ture. HARTOGEL “K” gives RESULTS, es- 
pecially when applied in proper proportions 
with our special Rayon Oils. HART 
“K” is one of the HART products, long fa- 
mous for their higher quality and unfailing 
uniformity. 
Full data on any or all HART 
products sent gladly on request. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Other HART Products: 


Sulfonated Oils Finishing Oils 

Silk Soaking Oils Dye Assistants 
Rayon Oils Softeners 
Backwinding Oils Rayon Sizings 
oe _ Warp Dressings 
Bleaching Anti-Mildew Agents 
Kier Oils Wetting-out Agents 


BASEDoxsRESEARCH 
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BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


High Grade Castor Oil Products 
Sulphonated-Saponified 


Para Soap Oil 
Castor Soap Oil 
B & L Bleaching Oil 

PENTRALYN, soppy ssitaent for Boom, Speci, Beth 

Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sizings and Softeners 
VCIRGLIN, oe 

B & L Bleachers’ Bluings and Violet Tints 
GOOD MONEY VALUES-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
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ESSENTIALS 


for highest quality bleached 
goods at lowest unit cost — 
Up-to-date mills all 


B 2 c C '@) over the United States 
Concentrated have discovered these 
hae) selects. an modern gaa 
tials to a superior an 
PEROXIDE economical bleach. 
Becco Concentrated 
Hydrogen Peroxide plus Becco Technical 
Service means a careful, accurate application 
of peroxide to your bleaching requirements. 
The result, to which so many mills bear 
testimony: the highest quality bleached 
goods at lowest unit cost. Beeco can be 
— to “ 00 
ing of any fabric— 
raw stock, yarns, knit [io E C C '@) 
goods, hosiery, piece 
goods, specimens, MBSS9aL Lia@as 
etc. Write for full SERVICE 
details. 





BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
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CONSIDER 


these 


STARCHES 


DEXTRINS and GUMS 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 
Eagle One Star 
Eagle Two Star Foxhead 
Eagle Three Star 
Eagle Four Star 


THICK BOILING STARCHES 


Globe Pearl Buffalo 

C. P. Special Famous N. 

Hawkeye Peerless 
DEXTRINS 

White Dark Canary 

Canary British Gum 





HESE STARCHES, dextrins and 
gums are manufactured by care- 
fully controlled and standardized 
methods. Purity and uniformity are 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency 
are attested by the constantly in- 
creasing number of users who are 
getting satisfactory results. 
These are selected products avail- 
able for the purposes and conditions 
of exacting textile manufacturers. 


IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad 
to furnish additional information regard- 
ing the types and uses of these and other 
products as applied to the special needs 
of the Textile Industry. Write to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
a 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Now there’s MORE to do... 
and LESS time to do it! 


@ COTTON fibre conditioning . . . assisting 
normal moisture retention... unchanging in 


climatic variations. 


@ The BRETON MINEROL PROCESS softens 
natural fibre coatings ... makes them pliant... 


lessens kinkiness. 


@ MINEROL treatment produces better runs 
in Carding, Drawing and Spinning operations. 
It brings favorable reactions in Dyeing, 


Bleaching and Mercerizing. 


RAW COTTON ae: 
LUBRICATION by the PROCESS 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 





17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 









ge ee 
. = ESTER SULPHATE 





ONE YEAR AGO—tne first announcement of this 
series of NEW compounds carried statements which then sounded 
‘‘too good to be true’’! The compounds offered better—quicker 
—more economical production for every processing and finishing 
operation. They were hailed as successors to and superior to 
ordinary sulphonated compounds. 


TODAY —three out of five orders coming into 
the ONYX offices call for a compound in the series. 
Convincing proof that the statements ARE true! 
Write, stating operation and fabric, and sample will 
be sent. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
Specialists on Finishing Matertale. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


@ 2, Midw. Repr. MAHER COLOR & CHEM CO., Inc. 
Chicago. 
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oN Aword about harnessand reeds 





Nobody can tell you truthfully that there are better prod- 
ucts than those made by the Atlanta Harness & Reed Manu- 
facturing Company. 





REEDS HARNESS 
Cotton-Duck ° Cotton Mail Eye 
All Metal Selvages 
Slasher- Combs - Striking Special Twist Cable 


Wien in Need of HEDDLES @ FRAMES -@ PARTS 
ervice, rite s & 


New Design Positive Clamp Hooks 


Satisfactory Service * 
Since 1919 





ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 1375 ATLANTA, GEORGIA Main 0517-8 


TE 


Pays Twice Its Cost ' HURLEY-JOHNSON corp. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 


A Loper contract contains the guarantee SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
that its service will pay you at least twice 


the amount it cests you. g JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 


Let us give you references that prove we : BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
accomplish even more than we guarantee. : 5 Celebrated 
Fully 25% of All Cotton Tectile Spindles in : : LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
the U. S. are operated on the Loper System. : for PRINTING MACHINES 
7 CLEARER, ROLLER and 
Ralph 3 Loper Co. = SLASHER CLOTHS. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 2 3 atl 
Specialists in Textile ost Methods Over 20 Years. z i For Best results in Sanforizing use 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 


UCCCTEEAAUAEEEEEREUODEESEA TAU CTCECOEE ALTE COCO AAMROOREEEEUNORRSRERERSE ONT Len etERy 


UELNRLUNEDADSEUOOLAODOAELLOUEONEEOOOELUREDONEAUEDOAUELEUEGOECLAOEOLAEOO NORA TErNEnO eed Dee aneDO Net oU rane eteE 





SIGNIFICANT SAVINGS with | 


SONOCO 


UNDERCLEARER ROLLS 


Profits are being discovered where waste and inefficiency 
existed before. Another cost saving item, be it ever so 
small, becomes important when it plugs a leak in main- 
tenance outgo. 

Only 25% of the original Sonoco Underclearer Roll wears z 
out—the Recover Tube, which is cheap and easy to re- 3 
place. The wooden core, the hard fibre ends and gud- = 
geons, run on and on. 

Sonoco Underclearer Rolls are avail- 

mtmoen able in all standard sizes, or special 

sizes. Exact quotations and accurate 

& samples submitted upon receipt of in- 

quiry accompanied by example of roll 


for Roller Covering a 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 2: “"SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. i : res, soumM ‘GARGRINA 
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UNIVERSAL | 
STANDARD RING TRAVELERS | 
- BEST MEET THE SPECIFIC REQUIRE- | 

MENTS FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING 


THE BOWEN PATENTED 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
VERTICAL OFFSET 
TRAVELER 
FOR 
EVEN SPINNING AND 
TWISTING 
VERTICAL NE-BOW 
TRAVELER 
FOR 
SILK, RAYON AND FINE 
WORSTED YARNS. A 
TRAVELER THAT WILL 
NOT UNTHREAD. ESPE- 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR 

LUBRICATING RINGS, 


Write For Samples And Particulars. 


_U.S.RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN 
Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia 
Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. C. 


‘‘A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE’’ 


The trend toward calfskin for 





roller coverings is a natural 
result of savings effected in 
actual usage. For an extreme 
comparison, use Gallun’s Roller 
Calf for your tests. Gallun is 
preeminent in specialized calf- 
skin tannage, both vegetable 
and chrome... Write for data. 


& A. F. GALLUN & SONS CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Boston Branch, 11 East Street—Southern Representative, 


Clarence Ochs, P.O. Box 1603, Greeneville, South Carolina 


GALLUN LEATHERS 


EXCELLENCE 





ALWAYS STANDARDS OF 








COTTON 115 


SAVED SI1.439.96 


a year by installing a 
HERMAS BRUSH and SHEARS 


LARGE mill, after installing a 

Hermas Brush and Shears, made 
a direct saving of $11,459.96 a year. 
It affected further indirect savings 
by reducing “seconds”, rejects, and 
lost time. 


YE have found the average mill 

cuts its clothroom costs $50 to 

$220 a week—$2600 to $10,400 a year 
by installing this equipment. 


Ly Gee concerns pay so much at- 
. tention to saving money in their 
spinning, winding, warping, and 
weaving departments that they en- 
tirely overlook the attractive savings 
that can be affected in their cloth- 
room, which, incidentally, is the vital 
point of contact between the mill and 
their customers. 


pox let the Clothroom be an or- 
phan in YOUR plant. Mechanize 
it with a Hermas Brush and Shears— 
and save $50 to $220 a week—and 
get cleaner, more uniform goods. 


Runs From 50 to More Than 
90 Yards a Minute 


HE Hermas brushes and shears 

both sides of the goods at 50 to 
more than 90 yards a minute. Re- 
duces trimming, cleaning, burling, 
and inspecting costs. Gets leaf motes 
and trash and removes strings and 
nibs. Eliminates hand-work and 
singeing. 


V ’ RITE for prices and free, illus- 

trated folder describing this 
and other Hermas Clothroom ma- 
chinery. No obligation. 


HERMAS MACHINE CoO. 


Cloth Room Machinery 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R., Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N.C 














COMBINATION 
BRUSH 
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LOWER LABOR COST,| UNDER THE N R A 
FEWER QUILLS,LESS WASTE | i eer parrot on 


more employees, the Four- 
In-One Pay Envelope 
proves indispensable. En- 
ables the payroll depart- 
ment to do far more work 

. in less time. Cuts 
down errors and reduces 
employee complaints. 
Made under the NRA to 
help any other firm opera- 
ting under the Blue Eagle. 







are worthwhile 
considerations in 


bobbin stripping 





HE rapidity with which quills can be — 
cleaned with the Type-K saves labor. : 


Type-K, by concentrating quill cleaning in : ‘ 

wae spot, in makes saediiie an accurate : T H E F O U R -“In=- O N FE | S: 
check on waste. And, by keeping quills : l 
smooth and free from splinters, prevents : e A Pay Envelope 
yarn breakage at the looms. : 


; i De A Time and Wage Statement 
This means money in your pocket every : 


year. Write for New Free Type-K Catalog. : 4 A Deduction Statement 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO,, Inc, | Me an Employee Receipt 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. : = Made in the largest commercial envelope plant 
i in the Southeast. Write for information and 
quotations on any envelope requirement. 













Mr. Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn., represent- = —— 
ative for N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States = 
and Canada. z 


cr. Giatttnctemam tee | ATLANTA Envelope COMPANY 
: 505-7-9-11 STEWART AVENUE, S. wW. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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_ ANUP-TO-DATE | 
PRINTING PLANT | 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 


tention to the minutest detail. 








We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON GEORGIA 
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| ea half the 1600 rooms at the 
William Penn Hotel have now been re- 
duced to $3.00 and $3.50. ANEW DEAL 
for everybody! The same excellent serv- 


ice, the same luxurious appointments at 
Pittsburgh's finest hotel. All rooms with 


ILLIAM PENN 


Iso the FORT PITT HOTEL—good 
ns from $1.50; with bath $2.00 
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DONT 
LOSE 


‘Imoney 


Iwisting 


fvom 


Spools 
Use the 
ABBOTT NYSTEM 


write and see why 


‘NBBOTT MACHINE CO 









WILTON, N.H. 


TAANLIEDUAAAEDAADUMADELADAABUDODDOAUUAEDDD EEDA UEAEDAADDEREUANOOEODONEDALELEMEALAURTIAEHOBEUEDONCALOADD ONE OUULIOADUUURLL LCA UUEOLEEULUNSUOOEROEULUNOODUOTORRERONETORDUIET INE 


Cotton Card Grinders 
Woolen and Worsted Card Grinders 
Napper Roll Grinders 
Calender Roll Grinders 
Shear Grinders 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


Established 1868 





Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
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: | Extra-wear 
| Spinning Ring 





For faster twisting 


look to your RINGS! 


Twister production increases of as high as 20% on 
thread and 35°/, on tire yarns are being reported to us 
by users of 


DIAMOND FINISH AUTOMATIC 
OIL-LUBRICATED RINGS 
The rings alone do this—no machinery changes. Such 
increases are made possible because of the 100% auto- 
matic oil-lubrication obtainable in the United States 
ONLY in rings manufactured by us under the Eadie 


patents. Look to your rings—your investigation may 
uncover possibilities equally great! 


Free samples 
upon request 


Whitinsville “°s 
SPINNING RING CO 


Devoted to making “DIAMOND FINISH” 


Spinning and Twister Rings since 


1I8(3 
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CO-ORDINATION 


* 


ATLANTA 





You Textile Men 
Appreciate ..... 


* 
* 


Yes, sir, we will readily agree that 
when the twisters, spinning frames, 
looms and slashers start moving 
—and are in perfect co-ordination 
with one another . . . well, it just 
“gets” you somehow. 


This love of co-ordination is one 
reason why so many textile men 
stop at the Biltmore—they like to 
live in an environment of co-ordi- 
nation—even if their trip is only 
of short duration. Textile men are 
always welcome at the Biltmore. 


Reasonable Rates: 
(No court rooms) 
Single, $3, $4, $5 


Two in a room, 
$1 to $2 additional 


Room Reservations 
for how many? 


MAIN DINING ROOM: Break- 
fast, 35c, 50c, 60c, 70c. Lunch- 
eon, 75c, $1.00. Dinner, $1.00, 
$1.50. 


COFFEE SHOP: Breakfast, 
25c, 40c, 50c, 60c. Luncheon, 


* * 50c, 75c. Dinner, 75c, $1.00. 


ALSO A LA CARTE SERVICE 


COTTON 
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When YOU GoTo 


PHILADELPHIA 





Single with 
“250 Bath 
¢ Double 
‘4.00 “Bath 


HAVE THEM 
WE ye 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVAN 


BO & CHESTNUT Ste. Put 


BILTMORE | 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel” 


NIA 
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Insure Speed, Safe Delivery 
and Dependability 
by Shipping Your Goods by 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


Here is a way to eliminate all the guess- 
work in the handling of your merchan- 
dise—whether you are the shipper or 
receiver—and at the same time eliminate 
the round of time-wasting troubles on 
lost and delayed shipments when han- 
dled through two or three miscellaneous 
shipping companies. 


Specify Railway Express on ail/ your 
shipments and then you will be sure that 
your orders will be delivered safely and 
quickly either to your store or to your 
customer. 


Railway Express is a single responsible 
organization with nation-wide coordina- 
tion and team work that makes Rush a 
reality and not just a meaningless word. 


Futhermore, through prompt Railway 
Express service you will be able to keep 
lines of quick-moving merchandise filled 
by daily delivery and thus not miss a sin- 
gle sale. Shipping costs by Railway Ex- 
press are moderate and include liability 
up to $50 on packages not exceeding 
100 lbs. We give a receipt to the ship- 
per and take one from the consignee— 
double-barreled proof of safe collection 
and delivery. A telephone call brings the 
Expressman to your door at all places 
where vehicle service is maintained. 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 94 YEARS 
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the REEVES 
is the most 
widely used 
VARIABLE 
SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 
in the Textile Industry 





@ PROVIDES infinite, accurate speed adjustability 
to any driven machine used in cotton, wool, silk and 
rayon manufacturing and finishing. 


Available in exactly the proper size, design, speed 
range, and type of control for every textile plant re- 
quirement. Handwheel control, remote push button 
control, or complete automatic control as needed. 


Every feature—including basic design and sturdy, 
compact construction—time-tested in exacting 
service. Facilities in all leading textile centers WY 
for specialized engineering service. = 


MODERNIZE YOUR SLASHERS 
THIS WAY— 


On slasher shown at right, 
obsolete step-cone pulleys 
are replaced by a REEVES 
Transmission. This puts in- 
Stant, accurate control of 
drying time at operator's fin- 
ger tips—and insures abso- 
lute uniformity in drying of 
warp yarns. Exactly the 
proper rate of yarn travel 
over the cylinder is obtained 
to match every changing re- | 
quirement. Costly pulley 
changes and belt slippage 
are eliminated. Delivery of 
uniformly pliable, elastic 
warp to looms reduces end 
breakage. 


* REEVES * 


Variable Speed TRANSMISSION 





REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


Without obligation, send copy of 74-page 
catalog T-99. 12-33 


Comp 
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Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 


21 
K [| adrink- 
GRGUT ~~ en 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa 


TOE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commissions 

or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 

page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 

columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 

the total space used in one year. 
Per “ar Per —_ 

15 inches 

20 inches 

50 inches 

100 inches 


UNDISPLAYED 
Advertisements set “Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cask 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
cepted at display rate only. 


Box number addresses care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 


J. PRESTON SWECKER 
PATENT LAWYER 


1101 Earle Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO. 
BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 


Repairers of 


SPINDLES-FLYERS--STEEL ROLLS 


SPINNING SPINDLE WHORLS RE-CUT 
SPIMMNING STANDS REAMED 
DRAWING ROLLS RE-COLLARED 


FOR SALE 


Barber-Oolman Model K Warp Tying Ma- 
chine. New, used two months. Address 
Box 111, care of COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILLS 


interested in effecting substantial econo- 
mies in their plants will find it to their 
advantage to communicate with us. Full 
particulars without obligation—address 


J. J. BERLINER & STAFF 
1123 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“Cotton Mill 
Machinery Calculations”’ 


VERY Textile Man should have these 

reference books. They cover in a 
detailed and thorough manner all calcula- 
tions necessary to be made on any cotton 
mill machinery manufactured in the Unit- 
ed States and constitute on of the best 
referenee on the subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 
diagrams and contain 21 reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its con- 
tents and not in a fancy cover, we have 
put these two volumes out in a strong, 
serviceable binding. You can secure them 
in conjunction with a two-year subscrip- 
tion to COTTON. 


Your Advertisement In 
This Section— 


AVE you some equipment, new or sec- 

ond hand, which you wish to dispose 
of; or do you desire a good man to fill a 
vacancy in your mill; do you desire a po- 
sition; do you desire your business or 
professional card placed before the tex- 
tile industry !— 


Then why not try an advertisement in 
this section of COTTON with its 9,800 
copies per month, COTTON has the larg- 
est net paid circulation of any journal in 
the textile field. It reaches the setive ex- 
ecutives and managers, superintendents, 
heads of departments and master meshan- 
ics, the men directly in charge of the 
mill and its various departments and the 
men who buy or dictate the buying of 
machinery, equipment and supplies. 


Advertising in this section produces re- 


sults at smal] cost. Note the rates above 
and tell us what you wish to advertise. 
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GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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IONE MACHINERY | 
INCORPORATED 3 
We are re gr K. L. JONES, President : 
the market for : 
dependable used ATLANTA, GA. = 
te@tile machin- Cc. & S BANK BLDG.—Walnut 9196 F 
= — us a z 
ist of what you = 
have to oper.” PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
INDUSTRIAL TRUST BLDG. Plantation 3642 = 
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Are you 


—that thief of boiler efficiency 
—to steal away your profits! 
If so — start 


BROOKS 


METAL TREATMENT—it will 
end your boiler scale troubles 
save 

wasted coal. 


Regardless of the hardness of 
in your boilers, 


of your 
BROOKS IMPROVED BOILER 


and 


scale 
less 


METAL 
work its 


already formed, force 


from the 


boiler by a purely mechanical 


process. 
prevent 
forming. 
corrode 
will 


to products 
the use of live steam. 


Ten 


thief. 


full detatlef 
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the boiler metal nor 
it give off any off odors 


thousand 
have already endorsed it 
as the easiest and most 
effective way for ridding 
any boiler of this age-old 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The long business decline, with its many 
changes in the textile field, has resulted in 
an available supply of used textile equip- 
ment. Much of it is practically as good as 
new and highly efficient. 


are taking advantage of this 
opportunity. Sooner or later every going 
mill needs new items of equipment. When 
the time comes to install additional equip- 
ment in your mill, these opportunities will 
be gone—quietly taken up by mill men with 
forward-looking vision. A little storage 
space—a little money—an investment at 
present attractive prices in equipment that 
you will shortly need, is a safe investment 
and one that will pay a handsome return. 


Many mills 
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Our reputation for dependable used equip- 
ment is your insurance for satisfaction. 
May we tell you what we have to offer? 
Write, wire or telephone. 
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allowing boiler scale 


today using 
IMPROVED BOILER 


many a dollar in 


regard- 
water analysis, 
TREATMENT will 
way under the scale 
it away 
metal and out of the 


Furthermore, it will 
further scale from 
It will not pit or 
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manufactured by 


engineers 
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May we send you 


TRIAL OFFER 


Test BROOKS IMPROVED 
BOILER METAL TREAT- 


MENT in your own boilers 
for 60 days. If it does not 
do all we claim, return the 


THE BROOKS 
OIL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


unused portion and receive 


full credit. 





RANTEED BY BROOKS OIL (0. 
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SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


| eae 


at James Lees & Sons Co. plant 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 













OO 


INK-BELT 





The Lees organization says, "Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drives are very economical, as they trans- 
mit the full R.P.M. of the motor, cost practically 
nothing to maintain, and apparently last indefi- 
nitely; they are clean, quiet, and compact; the 
individual drive gives us better light as compared 
with group overhead belt drives; and as Silent 
Chain Drives do not slip, they give us that steady 
speed so necessary to maximum production of 
yarn of the uniform quality for which Minerva 
Yarns are noted," 


Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are made for any 
horsepower and speed ratio the Textile Mill 
needs, and they are carried in stock in sizes up 
to 60 H.P., by Link-Belt and its distributors. Ask 
for Data Book 125, Pink Stock Book 725, and for 
particulars on our new TEX-TIL Automatic- 
Lubricating Oil-Leak-Proof Casing. 


4858 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of 
Positive Power Transmitting Equipment 
Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 
Atlanta Baltimore Boston New York 


Offices in Principal Cities 


NK-BELT 
POSITIVE 
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Southern Representatives: 


Gastonia, N. C. W. G. Hamner. 
Greenville, S.C. Ralph Gossett. 
Griffin, Ga. Belton C. Plowden. 
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this season @ 
' wehavepleas- & 
' ure in thoughts ~ 
OF those LOyAL J 
friends who, thru this | PS ~ 
And PASt years, have so ra 
consistently And gener- ™ 
ously ORAwn upon our FACcil- 
ities. 4 greetings to you in the 
high spirit of the season/ 4 may 
the greatest measure of health, 
happiness and prosperity Be yours/ 
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